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1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for you... 
so tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING .. . so quickly 
refreshing, with its bit 
of wholesome energy. 


“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”— NBC Television twice each week 
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NEW 
HORIZONS 


mn 
TEACHING 


Mrs. Alice Hawley of 

Peoria, Il., schools says 

young folks love keeping 
up a Scrapbook. 








Scrapbook “Thriller” 


Youngsters get so much pleasure pasting, cutting-out and making 
scrapbooks—here’s idea for using them you might care to adapt although 
this comes from kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Alice Hawley (Peoria, Ill.) 


Scrapbooks, from 
the experience of 
most teachers, 
have possibilities 
in all grades. 
* Likewise this use 
of chiadoen keeping up own scrap- 
books as school-year record. 


see 


Just about everything goes into 
the child’s scrapbook for record 
that both child and family will 
enjoy looking at, end of year. 


Pictures, poems, songs, daily num- 
ber work, spelling papers, finger- 

plays in Ist grade; stories and 
compositions in older grades— 
holiday costumes and pageants... 
all this gets into the book. 








Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you— 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


Individuality and personal import- 
ance play no small part in the 
enjoyment of keeping 
such a scrapbook. 
It is interesting to 
pupils to see 
their own 
progress 
from 

month to ~ 
month in drawing and school work 
generally. Parents, delighted, too. 










Field trips in school busses to a farm or 
zoo or museum make exciting material 
in photo and illustrative material. Teacher 
takes snap shots—pastes on bulletin 
in schoolroom and may be ordered at cost. 


Teachers can find worthwhile seatwork 
from this kind of scrapbook, and, it serves 
not only as a bond between teacher-pupil 
but not to be overlooked is the parent- 
teacher-pupil bond it helps cement. 
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Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southea‘t. 

The J-101 Instructor’s Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture... all 
made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 


CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 
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Calendar of Events 





December 10-11: Conference of State 
federal-relations chairmen, Legisla- 
tive Commission, NEA, Chicago. 


December 27-29: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, will 
hold their sixteenth Christmas meet. 
ing in Washington, D.C. 


December 27-30: The Winter Region- 
al Conference of the National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, will be 
held in Atlanta. 


January 3, 1956: Session of The Gen- | 


eral Assembly. 


April 11-13, 1956: Annual KEA Con- 


vention, Louisville. 


July 1-6, 1956: Annual NEA Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


Game File 


A new card file of games for the 
gymnasium, playground and class- 


room by Stella S. Gilb, University of | 


Kentucky, has been announced for 
teachers in the field of physical edu- 
cation, recreation and social work. 
Particular attention is given to the 
needs of the classroom teacher. 
Estimating the probable success of 
a game when choosing from a text 
book is always a problem for a teach- 
er. In order to conserve time, energy, 
and eliminate the hazard of guessing 


as to the probable success of a game, — 


a study has been made to determine 
the games most popular with children 
of the different age levels. Over a 
five year period, the author checked 


the records of the games most often | 


chosen by the elementary children on | 


“pupil-choice day.” The games in 
this card file are the results of the 
study. 
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Please Note 


Music Teachers, 

Your attention is called to the 60-day 
music tour of Europe. An account of 
this tour is given on page 23. 
Exchange Minded, 

An account of a summer in France 
will interest teachers and students 


who are planning an exchange pro- 


gram for the future, page 14. Volume 34 Number 4 













































Librarians, 
Miss Azile Wofford has suggestions 
for librarians working in integrated 


schools, see page 16. 2 . 
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EDITORIAL 


President Oakley’s 


Message 


At no time in the history of public 
education in Kentucky has the pro- 
fession been faced with a more criti- 
cal year than this present school year. 
All the “blood and sweat and tears” 
of the preceding three years have 
gone for nought if the final step in 
our planning is not attained by the 
1956 General Assembly in the com- 
plete financing of the foundation pro- 
gram law as written with the eighty 
dollar amendment added. At no 
time in our generation has public ed- 
ucation been more spotlighted in our 
state or the nation than this present 
year. Our public, because of the in- 
terest and devotion to the cause of 
youth of many of our lay organiza- 
tion friends, is more enlightened as 
to the needs of our schools than at 
any period of our lifetime. Because 
of the message having been carried 
and the gospel having been preached, 
both parent and teacher is heartened 
by the rays of light breaking through 
the darkness of despair in the form 
of a minimum effort of services for 
the children of the state. 

As the feeling mounts in the hearts 
of our lay people that no longer will 
they accept less than an average or 
better educational opportunity for 
Kentucky children in comparison 
with the other states of the nation, 
the easier will be the task of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in providing the 
money. 

At no time have the thoughts and 
efforts of your KEA staff been more 
beautifully blended in the direction 
of solving the problems of the asso- 
ciation at the state level and lending 
a helping hand at both the district 
and local levels. The planning and 
work of the various committees has 
been an effort of the highest type 
professional leadership with sincerity 
of accomplishment being the fore- 


6 


most desire of the personnel com- 
posing the committees. Your Board 
of Directors has been the most dedi- 
cated group it has been my privilege 
to work with, totally unselfish in 
their desire to serve not only the dis- 
trict they represent, but the entire 
profession. 

In the terminology at the gridiron 
—we are in the last quarter of the 
game. The ball has been placed on 
the two-yard line—fourth down and 
goal to go. The stadium is filled with 
Kentucky boys and girls cheering us 
on. We are the quarterback. We 
cannot call the wrong play. 
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The Twins’ Wish 
for Christmas 


Tre idea for the following letters 
came from the famous editorial 
published in the New York Sun in 
1897. It was then that the late Frank 
P. Church answered the letter of Vir. 
ginia O'Hanlon in which she asks, 
“Please tell me the truth; is there a 
Santa Claus?” 


Dear Editor: 

We are eight-year-old twins. Some 
of our little friends tell us that our 
grown-up friends are not going to 
provide good schools for us. They 
say that some “big people” will de- 
cide this early in the New Year. We 
want you to ask Santa Claus to bring 
all our grown-up friends an interest 
in our education. Tell Santa not to 
let us down, because we want to be 
smart like our Dad. 

Your friends, 


John and Mary Doe 


Dear John and Mary: 

For a long time we have been talk- 
ing to your grown-up friends about 
your education. We will be glad to 
ask Santa to remind them that you 
want them to become interested in 
your education. “The eternal light 
with which childhood fills the world 
would be extinguished” — if we 
should allow you to grow up in ig- 
norance. 

No education for you and others 
like you! You are our future!—We 
have faith in your grown-up friends 
and we believe they will provide good 
schools for you. “A thousand years 
from now”, John and Mary, “nay 
ten times ten thousand years from 
now,” citizens will be proud they 
fully financed a foundation program 
of education for you. Yes, we will 
tell Santa to bring all your adult 
friends an interest in your education. 


Sincerely yours, 


Kentucky School Journal 
es 


Some KEA members use one style of 
signature one year and another style 
the following year. This means that 
some people may be receiving two 
copies of the Journal. Will you please 
notify the KEA office of any error in 
the mailing of the Journal? 
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hat is freedom? What is a free 
society? What are the tests of a 
free society? We do know that free- 
dom is not a state of nature, for the 
history of civilization has been the 
history of curbing nature and adapt- 
ing it to the spiritual as well as the 
physical needs of man. 

It is freedom in society, freedom 
under law, with which we are con- 
cerned. It is freedom not only for 
the individual but for the society it- 
self, for the commonwealth. It is 
freedom not as an abstraction but as 
a living and functioning reality; not 
as a static concept but as a dynamic 
one; not as a passive symbol but as 
an active and creative symbol. 

What then are some of the tests 
of a free society? . . . A free society 
is a society where men are not afraid, 
and where society is not afraid. 
Franklin Roosevelt was very wise 
when he named as one of the four 
freedoms the Freedom from Fear. A 
free society is a society where men 
and women are not afraid to speak 
their minds; to go to the church of 
their choice, or the assembly or meet- 
ing of their choice; to join such or- 
ganizations as they fancy; to make 
their own friends and associates; to 
insist on their rights, even against of- 
ficials; to read what they please and 
to write what they please; to travel 
where they will and work at what in- 
terests them. 





Dr. Commager, noted historian and 
author, is professor of history at Co- 
lumbia University. He has taught at 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities in 
England. 
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The Tests 


FREE Society 


But freedom from fear is not only 
an individual felicity. It is, or it 
should be, social. It is not only the 
individual who is not afraid in a free 
society; but society itself is not 
afraid. Government is not afraid. 
Government is not afraid of people. 
It is not afraid of revolution or con- 
spiracy, for it has confidence in the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. 
It is not afraid of ideas, not afraid 
of organizations or of assemblies or 
of parties. It is not afraid of what is 
thought or of what is said... It 
does not regard political differences 
as evidence of treason. It does not 
fear scientists who have views differ- 
ent from the official views, or diplo- 
mats whose advice does not accord 
official policy. It is not afraid of 
scholars, of intellectuals, of scien- 
tists; it is not afraid of the people. 

It does not think it necessary to 
extol its own virtues, or to insist on 
its own superiority, but is content to 
let others discover these. It does 
not deny hospitality to those who are 
critical of it, for it knows that only 
by allowing critics to see it in action 
can it hope to convert them. It is 
self-confident and magnanimous. 

A free society is not afraid of ideas 
at home, and it is not afraid of ideas 
abroad. It seeks to cast down bar- 
riers, not to erect them. It seeks to 
penetrate curtains, not to hang new 
curtains. It believes in free trade in 
ideas and free trade in persons. It 
does not bar prospective visitors be- 
cause it may not like what they have 
to say, nor does it require its own 
citizens to stay home because it does 
not approve of what they have said 
or is doubtful about what they may 
say. It attempts at all times to miti- 


By Henry Steele Commager 


gate the ravages of competitive na- 
tionalism, not to magnify them. It 
attempts to restore something of that 
community of art and literature and 
science and philosophy which was 
so much a part of the graciousness 
of the 18th century. It does not cast 
great countries and tens of millions 
of men and women into the outer 
darkness or consign them to the low- 
er depths of the international inferno, 
but seeks rather to understand them 
and to expose them to freedom. It is 
too proud to be afraid of competi- 
tion and afraid of contamination .. . 

A free society must be a society 
that is based upon enlightenment, 
that is, upon education. This is in 
truth the most striking characteristic 
of a free society . . . We must cease 
harassing our teachers and our edu- 
cators, exposing them to contumely 
and to suspicion. We must cease 
meddling in their intellectual and pri- 
vate affairs. We must abandon the 
indignity of teachers’ loyalty oaths 
and legislative investigations to dis- 
cover subversives, and inquiries into 
the curriculum and the libraries and 
the textbooks to discover dangerous 


ideas—knowing as all sensible men 


and women do that all ideas are 
dangerous, and that the only alter- 
native to dangerous ideas is no ideas! 


We must somehow reverse the at- 
titude, now so widespread, that most 
teachers and most scholars have an 
affinity for subversion. There is 
great to-do in our day about attract- 
ing first-rate people to the crucially 
important fields of teaching and gov- 
ernment service. Much has been 
done to make both types of work at- 
tractive financially, but financial in- 
ducement cannot alone attract first- 
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rate minds. They will not attract 
first-rate minds if we maintain an at- 
mosphere which deprives teachers 
and civil servants of self-respect. If 
we are going to get good teaching for 
the young or for the old, we must at- 
tract teachers who respect their stu- 
dents and who respect themselves: 
just as, if we are to get justice, we 
must surround the judge in the court- 
room with respect. All this is a re- 
sponsibility not of the schools but of 
society. We must not expect, as 
most of us do, too much of our 
schools . 

All this means, among other things, 
that we must abandon that easy and 
shabby pose of anti-intellectualism, 
that has become so popular in our 
own time. It is unbecoming in a peo- 
ple who have made a religion of edu- 
cation, who have been more success- 
ful in mass education than any other, 
whose whole political system rests 
upon the assumption of an enlight- 
ened electorate, whose greatest lead- 
ers were educational statesmen — it 
is unbecoming in such a people to in- 
dulge in sneers at intellectuals or to 
make the term “intellectual” a term 
of reproach. Ours is the only coun- 
try where it JS a term of reproach. 
And it is the last country where it 


should be! 


making for the cultivation of social 
graces, all making for conformity, 
for adaptation—almost all the pres- 
sures to which the young are exposed. 
We have conservatives enough. We 
have adapters enough. What we 
need is not more agencies to fit the 
individuals to groups, but some 
agency to fit the group to the indi- 
vidual, and fit the society to the in- 
dividual. 

There is, then. another test of a 
free society; a free society cherishes 
non-conformity. It knows that from 
the non-conformist, from the eccen- 
tric, from the dissenter have come 
many of the great ideas of freedom 
...A free society must fertilize the 
soil in which non-conformity and dis- 
sent and individualism can grow. It 
must not only refrain from penalizing 
the non-conformist, whether by the 
penalty of the law, or by the penalty 
of dismissal from jobs, or by the 
terrible penalty of social ostracism: 
it must provide premiums and re- 
wards for the non-conformist and in- 
dividualist. There are the men and 
women who give us our music, our 
art. our political ideas, our social 
ideas, and our religious ideas. Let 
us give aid and comfort to the dream- 
er and the come-outer, the eccentric 
and the lame duck; to the congenital 





It is nothing less than absurd to 
embrace the notion, now achieving 
some popularity, that universities are 
not primarily a place for the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, but for other things 
— social graces, perhaps, or foot- 
ball! Whatever may be the virtue of 
athletics, or of the social graces, 
whatever may be the virtues of adap- 
tation and accommodation, gregari- 
ousness, and fitting groups and fitting 
patterns — and I think all of these 
virtues are exaggerated — whatever 
they may be, they can and should be 
cultivated elsewhere than in the uni- 
versities or the laboratories. Keep in 
mind that there are hundreds of 
forces and pressures and agencies all 


and even the non- 
joiner, confident that from this group 
comes incomparably more than its 
normal share of the geniuses of the 
world. 

A free society is a society which 
encourages experimentation, and in- 
novation . . . Those who welcome 
experimentation in the realm of en- 
gineering, but fear it in society are 
guilty of a profound inconsistency. 
I am not saying it is possible to 
tinker with society as you can tinker 
with an automobile engine, heaven 
help us! That attitude is a doctri- 
naire one and a dangerous one. I 
am saying that it is possible to exper- 
iment with social institutions, with 


non-conformist. 


political institutions, with economic 


institutions, and even with educa. 
tional institutions. Certainly this is 
the meaning of our federal sysiem, 
this is the meaning of the fact that 
we have always had denominational. 
ism in America and not a state 
church. Any other attitude is a vote 
of no confidence in the present and 
in the future. It was Jefferson who 
decried the notion that all wisdom 
was in the past, that the preceding 
generation held the earth more free- 
ly than we and had a right to impose 
laws upon us and declare that the 
earth belongs to the dead and not 
the living. 

An essential part of experimenta- 
tion is, of course, diversity. Who can 
doubt that diversity and pluralism 
are a distinguishing feature of a free 
society? Go, as I went last summer, 
from West Germany to East Germany 
—and West Germany hasn’t had a 
long time of being a free society — 
and you are struck at once in the East 
with the sameness, the monotony, 
the drabness of life, with the drab. 
ness, the dullness, and monotony of 
thought. Free societies present a 
scene of endless activity and diversi- 
ty. of endless and delightful play — 
play in the sense of the play of the 
mind, the play of the spirit. Free 
societies present a diversity in re- 
ligious organization, and a diversi- 
ty in political organization. Not one 
political party, but two or more. Not 
one church, but as many as we choose 
to have. They present endless di- 
versity in the realms of literature, art, 
and music, no official art, no official 
music, or official history. But each 
competing for our approval as each 
commercial product competes for our 
approval. 

Pluralism must be encouraged in 
our intellectual realm, rather than in 
the social and economic, for it will 
take care of itself in the economic. 
and to some degree in the social. It 
will certainly take care of itself if we 
continue a system of private enter- 
prise. The only private enterprise 
that counts, in the long run, is pri- 
vate enterprise in the intellectual and 
the moral realms. But if you dry up 
enterprise and competition in the in- 
tellectual realm, you dry it up in the 
political and economic realm. The 
spirit of enterprise is not a series of 
independent fragments, lying around 
like bricks in a field, it is a seamless 
web, a habit. It is a tradition. It 
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isa philosophy. Injure it in its most 
sensitive point, namely in the spirit, 
and you will do it fatal injury every- 
where... 

A free society is one that refrains 
not only from the ostentatious meth- 
ods and devices of censorship or of 
suppression of opinion, but from vis- 
iting social and economic penalties 
on those guilty of dangerous or un- 
popular views. It refrains from de- 
priving them of their jobs, of exclud- 
ing them from clubs; it refrains from 
using a sort of social Bill of Attaind- 
er. The Bill of Attainder as a po- 
litical thing has long been outlawed, 
but apparently a social Bill of At- 
tainder against the whole family as 
punishment of those who are guilty 
of dangerous ideas is still permis- 
sible... 

We are witnessing today a revival 
of absolutism in many fields. Now 
I think it is true that those societies 
with the longest experience with 
freedom are societies that resolutely 
repudiate absolutes. For they know 
that absolutism is the mortal foe of 
compromise, of evolution, of experi- 
mentation, and of tolerance. Free- 
dom. itself, may be called an abso- 
lute: but even here there are common 
sense limits, the kind of limits that 
Justice Holmes had in mind in his 
famous observation that there was no 
freedom to shout fire in a crowded 
theatre. the kind of limits that civil 
libertarians recognize when they re- 
fuse to champion the purveyors of 
obscenities in comic books for chil- 
dren on the specious grounds that it 
is an infringement of liberty of the 
press. Absolutism has ever been the 
enemy of freedom and the parent of 
fanaticism, as it is today. 

It is a test of a free society that it 
never imposes or permits any group 
to impose its notions upon others by 
force or by intimidation. It does not 
permit this because there is always a 
chance that those who are so sure of 
themselves may be wrong. It does 
not do this because it knows that 
ideas. even true ideas, imposed by 
force. lose much of their value. It 
does not do this because it will not 
sacrifice the tremendous educational 
value of free discussion, and the in- 
dependent discovery of truth by all 
concerned. It does not do this be- 
cause it knows that societies that do 
it never achieve a genuine unity or 
agreement, but seethe with hidden 
disunities and are torn apart by in- 
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ternecine wars. It does not do this 
because it knows that all genuine 
unity, like genuine loyalty, genuine 
faith, grow from within and cannot 
be imposed from without. 

Another test of a free society is a 
free and responsible press . . . What 
is not always obvious, though it 
should be. is that a press must not 
only be free; it must be respons- 
ible. What is not always obvious is 
that freedom carries with it obliga- 
tions. Freedom of the press is not 
a negative concept, it is not merely a 
happy device to avoid censorship, or 
government control. As our freedom 
generally has been positive and cre- 
ative, so freedom of the press must be 
positive and creative. It involves 
not only the right to tell the truth but 
the obligation to tell the truth, and 
the whole truth in so far as possible. 
It is something that conditions the 
whole press, not just the editorial 
columns. It conditions the cartoons, 
news reports, the book reviews, the 
advertisements . . . The obligations of 
freedom and responsibility are as im- 
placable for magazines and books as 
they are for the newspapers. Who 
can delude himself that in America 
these obligations are fulfilled? 





A free society—and this is one of 
the important tests—a free society 
depends not on restraint, but on self- 
restraint. We must learn not only to 
respect the legal and constitutional 
restraints which we have placed upon 
ourselves; we must learn self-re- 
straint, moral restraint, if you will... 
A free society respects its courts and 
its judges so much that it does not 
seek to intimidate them, but it places 
ultimate reliance not so much on 
courts and judges, but on the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people. 

A free society subordinates the 
military to the civilian . . . There is 
little danger in our society that the 
military will ever try to control the 
civil, in any ostentatious way; the 
tradition is all in the other direction. 
The danger is far more subtle and 


more pervasive than that. It is a 
two-fold danger; that military and 
civil considerations become so inex- 
tricably interwoven that they cannot 
be separated; and that our society it- 
self, our civilian society, should be- 
come so security conscious that free- 
dom is subordinated to the supposed 
interests of security. Already it is 
difficult to draw a line between mili- 
tary and civil. In some realms — 
science, economics, education, public 
health — that line is hopelessly 
blurred. 

There is another test of freedom, 
namely, public service and public ac- 
tivity. By this test where do we 
stand? A smaller percentage of our 
citizens take the trouble to vote than 
in any other democratic state. This 
apathy towards voting is, however, 
and fortunately, counter-balanced by 
a practice which is of utmost impor- 
tance — participation in the affairs 
of the commonwealth not through 
politics but through private voluntary 
organizations . . . One crucial test 
of freedom in our society is the ex- 
tent to which they do flourish. Here- 
tofore, there have never been limi- 
tations upon them, our democracy 
has functioned through them, and our 
freedom has been enhanced by them. 
Now, for the first time in our history, 
the situation is undergoing a change. 
The private voluntary society is in 
serious peril. It is in peril from the 
odious theory of guilt by association 
. . « Once you persuade the young 
that it is dangerous to join things, 
they will cease to join anything. They 
will not only refrain from joining 
dangerous societies, but from joining 
any society. They will not only re- 
frain from dangerous participation 
in politics, but from any participa- 
tion in politics... 

We judge a free society by the 
kind of men and women that it pro- 
‘duces. Does the society produce 
men and women of _ independent 
minds and spirits? Does it produce 
men of integrity, men of courage, 
and men of virtue, to use an old- 
fashioned word — that value their 
intellectual and spiritual integrity 
above all other things? Does it pro- 
duce men and women with a sense 
of loyalty not only to the state, but to 
the law? Not merely to the law but 
to the higher law, to the cause of 
truth itself, to loyalty itself? Does it 
produce not only statesmen, soldiers, 
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PHONICS in Reading 


By Emmett Albert Betts 


Leaders in the psychology and 
pedagogy of reading appear to be in 
agreement regarding three essentials 
of basic reading instruction: 

The development of permanent and 
worth-while interests in reading 

The development of phonic and 
related skills needed for the per- 
ception and recognition of words 

The development of the ability to 
think in reading situations. 

These three essentials—covering in- 


terests. word identification, and 
thought getting — are goals of in- 
struction at all school levels, kinder- 


garten through college. They are 
facets of a sensible, comprehensive 
program of instruction designed for 
the development of interests, skills, 
and abilities required by different in- 
dividuals in their recreational and vo- 
cational activities. 

How these interests, skills, and abil- 
ities are developed is of much con- 
cern to earnest and competent educa- 
tors. They know, for example, that 
the outcomes of instruction are in- 
herent within the procedures and 
practices used to attain them. 

For the purposes of this discussion 
two questions will be considered: 

How can phonic skills contribute to 
word perception and word recogni- 
tion in reading? 

What desirable criteria may be 
used for evaluating a phonics pro- 
gram? 

Phonic Skills in Word 
Perception 

One of the basic reading needs of 
learners is the identification of writ- 
ten words which are new to them. 
This identification of a new written 
word is a dual process: (1) the anal- 
ysis of the elements of the word form 
to identify its probable pronuncia- 
tion and (2) the identification of its 
use, or meaning, in its specific con- 
textual setting. In short, to identify 
a written word is to learn to know it 
—both its pronunciation and _ its 
meaning. In psychology, this process 
of identifying new words is called 
word perception. 





Dr. Betts is director of the Betts Read- 
ing Clinic, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
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Both educators and_ psychologists 
know that learners have a second 
basic need: the identification of the 
word when it is seen again. This re- 
identification, or recall, of a word is 
word recognition. 

Many factors enter into the learn- 
ing of word perception and recogni- 
tion skills: the personality and men- 
tal maturity of the learner, the read- 
ability of the instructional materials, 
the type and quality of the systematic 
guidance given, and the emotional 
climate of the classroom. Each of 
these factors has a different weight- 
ing for each child. 

From hundreds of studies of per- 
ception, a few guiding principles and 
assumptions may be identified: 

1. An awareness of a_ personal 
need is the starting point in per- 
ception. 

a. Word perception needs are 
identified by the learner. 

b. Word perception needs are 
identified in legitimate read- 
ing situations. 

c. Word perception needs may 
require an emphasis on the 
word form itself or the use 
of the word—or both. 

2. Meaning is an essential element 
in word perception. 

a. Meaning is necessary for the 
completion of perception. 


b. Meaning appears to have 
greater potency than the 
word form itself in word 
recognition. 


c. Perception of objects and 
other non-verbal stimuli is 
completed when meaning is 
found, but perception of 
words and other stimuli be- 
gin with meaning. 

d. The use of perceptual skills 
in reading situations is en- 
hanced to the degree that 
they are developed in activi- 
ties which emphasize the use 
of the word. 

3. Auditory perception of the un- 
distorted sounds of a word in a 
meaningful context serves to 
prepare the learner for the vis- 
ual perception of the word. 


a. Grouping the elements of a 
stimulus (e.g. a word form) 
is a key to perception and 
subsequent recognition of the 
stimulus. 

b. Auditory perceptions of 
groups of sounds — phonetic 
elements or syllables — pre- 
pares the learner for the vis- 
ual perception of the groups 
of letters representing those 
sounds. 

c. Auditory perception activi- 
ties contribute to accurate 
pronunciation. 

4, Visual perception of a written 
word requires the use of cues to 
meaning and to the elements of 
the word form. 

a. More skill is required to deal 
with the visual perception of 
written words than with the 
auditory perception of spo- 
ken words. ( While English is 
of course, a phonetic lan- 
guage, the orthography is 
quite inconsistent, or un- 
phonic, and misleads the 
novice. ) 

b. Cues to visual perception in- 


clude word configuration, 
phonic elements, and _sylla- 
bles. 


(Context, language rhythm, 
illustrations, and sentence 
structure serve as cues to 
meaning. ) 

c. Accuracy of visual percep- 
tion is verified by reference 
to the use of a word. 


5. Generalizations regarding the 
relationships between the ortho- 
graphic elements and the sounds 
they represent are made by the 
learner only when they are 
reasonably safe. 

a. Generalizations are based on 
words containing orthogra- 
phic elements that represent 
the same sound value. 

b. Accepted generalizations re- 
garding vowels range in 
coverage from less than one 
per cent to fifty per cent of 
these situations. 

c. Applications of accepted gen- 
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eralizations regarding vowels 
range from fifty to ninety- 
three per cent. 

d. Single-letter consonants rep- 
resent sixty-eight per cent of 
consonant situations; conso- 
nant blends, sixteen per cent: 
consonant digraphs and tri- 
graphs, ten per cent; syllabic 
consonants, three per cent. 

e. Silent letters are used in 
seven per cent of consonant 
situations. 

6. To insure learning, new percep- 
tion skills are tested on new 
words. 

a. Application of a skill to a 
different situation, or word 
form, increases the possibil- 
ity of transfer of learning. 

b. Application of recently 
learned word-perception skills 
increases the chances of re- 
tention. 

Word perception and recognition 
skills are one facet of basic reading 
instruction. They include the use of 
not only context clues, language 
rhythm clues, and configuration clues 
but also the analysis of word forms. 
Word analysis includes the identifi- 
cation of phonetic elements, syllables, 
roots, affixes, and elements of com- 
pounds as cues to the identification 
of the whole word in a reading situa- 
tion. All of these skills have been 
included in basic reading programs 
by competent and responsible edu- 
cators for many decades. 

Several basic issues, however, need 
to be resolved on the basis of facts 
rather than of personal opinions: 

Should children be drilled on 

phonics before they are admitted 

to a beginning reading class? 

(That is, as reading readiness 

activities. ) 

How much emphasis should be 

given to phonics in teaching be- 

ginners? 

Should phonic skills be intro- 

duced more rapidly following 

the beginning state of reading? 


Phonic skills play a major role in 
most basic reading systems and in 
kinesthetic and tactile techniques. 
They are one aid to the pronuncia- 
tion of both new and old words. 
When they are developed systematic- 
ally in legitimate reading situations, 
they help the learner to become in- 
dependent in word identification. 
However, no ethical educator or psy- 
chologist would hint that phonics is 
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the complete answer to all word per- 
ception needs. Moreover, no respon- 
sible educator believes that anyone 
can be taught to read by any phonics 
or word analysis system, because 
reading is basically a thinking pro- 
cess. 


Criteria 


The following criteria appear to be 
reasonable ones for evaluating phon- 
ics activities in a basic reading pro- 
gram: 

1. Does the reading readiness pro- 
gram provide training in audi- 
tory perception, the enrichment 
of speaking vocabulary, and an 
awareness of the use of lan- 
guage to express the relation- 
ship between ideas? 

2. Does the beginning reading pro- 
gram make specific provision 
for individual differences in 
word learning? 

3. Is the beginner given specific 
help on the use of selected phon- 
ic cues? 

4. Is the child taught to hear the 

undistorted pronunciation of 

words? 

5. Is provision made for systemat- 
ic guidance in word perception 
during each directed reading 
activity ? 

6. Is the phonics program an in- 
tegral part of the basic reading 
program? 

7. Does the plan provide for the 
child’s identification of words 
which he does not know in a 
legitimate reading situation? 

8. Does the child analyze the whole 
written word, undistorted by 
typographical devices such as 
setting off elements in colored 
ink or by means of extra spac- 
ing? 

9. Are the pupils helped to make 
generalizations regarding the 
relationship between orthograph- 
ic elements and their sound 
values? (or, are they required 
to memorize rules? ) 


10. Is the word analysis program 
balanced in terms of attention 
given to phonetic elements, ac- 
cent and syllables, roots, affixes, 
inflectional endings, and com- 
pounds? 

11. Is the child taught how to shift 
from the use of one type of cue 
to another in word identifica- 
tion? 


(That is, does he become versa- 
tile and independent in the use 
of not only phonic cues but also 
other equally important cues? ) 


12. Is the word perception program 
balanced in terms of attention 
given to both the meaning and 
the word form? 

13. Is systematic help given on syn- 
tax and context as cues to the 
meaning aspect of word percep- 
tion? 

14. Does the plan provide for wide 
ranges of reading achievement 
at each age or grade level? 

15. Is the teacher offered a system- 
atic plan for classifying on-the- 
spot needs of the learners so 
that specific and systematic help 
can be given? 


Results of Investigation 


1. There is a substantial relation- 
ship between the ability to use 
phonic skills and reading abil- 
ity. (Tiffin and McKinnis) 

2. Pupils achieve significantly 
higher scores on a word recog- 
nition test when taught by 
means of a phonic method than 
by means of a look-and-say 
method. (Tait; Garrison and 
Heard; Sexton and Herron; 
Agnew) 

3. Systematic instruction in phon- 
ics as part of a basic reading 
program for beginners improves 
their scores on both word recog- 
nition and paragraph interpre- 
tation. (Russell) 

4. An over emphasis on phonics 
reduces the time available for 
improving comprehension abil- 
ities and, therefore, causes 
pupils to achieve lower scores 
on tests of these abilities. The 
evidence points to the need for 
a balanced program of instruc- 
tion in word perception and 
comprehension. (Tait) 

5. An over emphasis on phonics 
reduces rate and depth of com- 
prehension. (Tait) 


Phonics should be taught as a 
part of a basic reading program 
rather than as a separate sub- 
ject. (Tait) 


(Note: An over emphasis on phon- 
ics produces word calling and 
lowered comprehension; an 
under emphasis, word guess- 
ing and inaccurate comprehen- 
sion.) 
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How Many 
Have You 
WON? 


By Clara Jacobs 


and Vernon A. Musselman 


Ore million more elementary pupils 
expected to enroll each year for the 
next 6 years — Extra 5 million now in 
elementary school beginning to push 
into junior high — 1960 enrollment 
to be 50% greater than in 1950 — 
Fewer persons graduating from teach- 


er-training institutions each year. 
Facts like these are receiving wide 
publicity — they are alarming facts. 


They reveal the teacher shortage as a 
real crisis, a threat to the very exist- 
ence of our way of life. In the mean- 
time, what have we done to alleviate 
the condition? What can be done? 


What Has Been Done? 


Heretofore, in our state as in other 
states, the responsibility of teacher re- 
cruitment has been shouldered largely 
by the teacher-education institutions. 
Their vested interest in the problem 
naturally makes it one of primary con- 
cern to them. However, it has be- 
come evident that their efforts alone 





Miss Jacobs is an elementary teacher 
and Dr. Musselman is Professor of 
Education at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 
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can never recruit sufficient teachers to 
meet the needs of the flood of students 
we are now receiving. 

During the period 1945-1948 
our Siate Superintendent of Public 
instruction set up a program which 
included provision for teacher re- 
cruitment. A state committee on re- 
cruitment was appointed.’ This com- 
mittee is to be commended for the 
progress it has made in developing a 
state-wide program. It has prepared 
and distributed circulars describing 
opportunities in the teaching profes- 
sion. It has encouraged the organiza- 
tion of FTA Clubs in the high schools. 
The results of its efforts, however, 
are dependent upon the degree to 
which the high schools of the state 
carry its suggestions through to frui- 
tion. 

As a result of the work of the Re- 
cruitment Committee, Kentucky was 
the first state in which FTA Clubs 
and Chapters were organized on a 
state-wide basis and affiliated with 
the State Education Association. Dur- 
ing the school year 1952-1953 twenty- 
five active high school clubs were 
reported with an additional seven 
new clubs chartered during the year.” 
In 1954-55 some 60 clubs were 
chartered. 








The High School 
Teacher’s Responsibility 


The work of the State Committee 
has shown results. The work of the 
teacher-education institutions _ has 
been effective. However, it is evi- 
dent that the measures taken to date 
are inadequate for the task ahead. 
Where do we turn next? Whose re- 
sponsibility is recruitment? What 
does research indicate? What are 
other states doing? 

A doctoral study recently com- 
pleted at the University of Kentucky 
found that a majority of the teacher 
candidates enrolled in Kentucky col- 
leges had chosen teaching before they 
entered college. This study showed 
that the time spent in high school is 
the most important period in one’s 
life for choosing teaching as a career. 
It was further revealed by this stud) 
that the influence of high school 
teachers in leading young people to 
select teaching, is far greater than 
that of any other group of teachers.’ 
This would indicate that the high 
school, through its faculty, is the most 
potent force available to us for re- 
cruiting teachers. 

What can the high schools do to 
encourage promising students to en- 
ter the teaching profession? Dr. Ken- 
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neth Franz, Principal of Rice Avenue 
High School, Girard, Pennsylvania, 
during the school term 1951-52, con- 
ducted a program designed to demon- 
strate what contribution his school 
could make to recruitment. His pro- 
gram included organizing an FTA 
Club, individual conferences with stu- 
dents, the showing of films featuring 
the advantages of teaching, and the 
use of students as assistant teachers. 

Evaluation of the program at the 
end of the year showed that 20 per 
cent of the graduating seniors applied 
for admission to teacher’s colleges. 
During the previous decade records 
showed that the percentage of gradu- 
ates choosing teaching was seldom 
above 10 per cent.* These results 
would indicate that a vigorous cam- 
paign in high school is definitely 
worthwhile. 

A survey was made at Indiana 
State Teachers’ College to ascertain 
from students in teacher education 
what they consider to be the best 
ways of influencing high school stu- 
dents to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. More than half of seventy-six 
students responding to the question- 
naire indicated that a cadet teaching 
program or assistant teaching in high 
school was most effective. One-fourth 
of the number stated that favorable 
publicity or information on the na- 
ture of the teaching profession was 
most valuable. Other factors listed 
by large numbers of students were the 
encouragement of high school teach- 
ers, and more emphasis on FTA.® 

Results of research, experimenta- 
tion, and surveys indicate that the 
time spent in high school is the pro- 
pitious period for influencing students 
to choose teaching as a career, and 
that high school teachers wield a 
greater influence in this direction 
than any other group. It is clear. 
then, where the responsibility lies. 
The question remaining to be an- 
swered is: How can we meet this re- 
sponsibility? Surveys and experi- 
ments, referred to in this paper, have 


also indicated rather clearly the 
answer to this question. To summar- 
ize the results of their findings let us 
list specific steps which can be taken 
to accomplish our purpose. 


The High School 
Teacher’s Opportunity! 

We can organize FTA Clubs. 

We can have assembly programs 
aimed at encouraging students to con- 
sider teaching as a profession. 

We can prepare or have prepared 
bulletin board displays featuring the 
advantages of teaching. 

We can obtain and distribute bro- 
chures and folders describing oppor- 
tunities in teaching. 

We can have individual conference 
with promising students. 

We can show films which have 
been prepared for the purpose of en- 
couraging students to enter the pro- 
fession. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
most appealing advertisement for the 
profession is the living example of a 
happy and dedicated teacher. The 
greatest contribution to the cause, 
then, that each of us can make is to 
teach with foresight and enthusiasm, 
thus portraying the teaching profes- 
sion as worthy of our students’ serious 
consideration as a vocational choice. 

Are you providing for your future 
replacement in the profession? How 
many have you influenced to follow 
in your footsteps? 


‘Fontaine, Beulah and Louise Combs, 
“Balancing Teacher Supply and Demand,” 
Kentucky School Journal, 32:20-1 (May, 
1954). 

*ibid. 

‘Phipps, Curtis, “The Characteristics of 
Students in Teacher Education and the 
Factors Influencing Their Occupational 
Choices,” Doctoral Dissertation, Universi- 
ty of Kentucky, 1955. 

‘Franz, Kenneth D., “Role of the High 
School in the Selective Recruitment of 
Teachers,” National Association Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, 38:139-53 
(March, 1954). 

"Kish, Mary, “An Investigation of High 
School Cadet Teaching Experiences of 
Students at Indiana State Teachers’ Col- 
lege.” Teachers College Journal, 25:61-80 


(March, 1954). 





| been steady, if slow, since 


Buy NTA Seals 


Di. progress made against tu- 
berculosis. in this country _ has 


1904, 


| when a nationwide campaign was 


launched with the founding of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


The NTA now has 3,000 affiliated 


| associations, with every state and the 


District of Columbia, Alaska, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Guam, and 
Puerto Rico represented. These vol- 
untary associations — national, state. 


and local — work in cooperation with 


| official agencies to bring about the 
| final eradication of tuberculosis. 








. project in this country. 


The work of the associations is 
carried out on four major fronts 
health, education, case finding, re- 
habilitation, and medical research 
and is made possible by the annual 
sale of Christmas Seals from which 
the associations derive their principal 
income. 





Christmas Seals, today a cherished 
tradition, have been sold in this coun- 
try since 1907. The idea originated 
in Denmark, where a kindly postal 
employee thought of selling them to 
raise money to help needy sick chil- 
dren. The late Emily Bissell of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, read of the 
Danish Seal and adopted the idea to 
raise money for an antituberculosis 
The Ameri- 
can people took to the idea at once. 
They have demonstrated their interest 
in the Seal and the fight against tu- 
berculosis which it supports by their 
generous purchase and use of Christ- 
mas Seals for 48 years. 


The Christmas Seal Sale is conduct- 


ed by the local associations and 94 


per cent of the funds collected is spent 
for work within the territory of the 
local and state associations. 
maining six per cent is sent to the 
NTA to support its activities, includ- 
ing medical research. 


The re- 
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A Student 
In Europe 


OM. I help you?” I asked the 
boy in the cord suit, sporting a crew 
cut, and carrying a camera over his 
shoulder. Such were the questions 
I put to tourists who entered Prin- 
temps, one of the largest department 
stores of Paris, to which I was as- 
signed as interpreter for a period of 
six weeks, as part of a student work- 
exchange program directed by Dr. 
George Brodschi of the University 
of Louisville. 

Applications were requested and 
fourteen students were selected as 
ambassadors of goodwill to gain a 
better knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage and a clearer understanding 
of the customs and attitudes of the 
native people of those countries. 
Three of us were sent to Paris, 
France. Our reservations were made 
for lodging and by letter we had been 
introduced to our employers. 


Purposes 

Naturally, I was introduced to the 
personnel by the management, and 
each of us understood the purpose 
of our relationship. The saleswomen 
were to be patient, kind and cour- 
teous to me, and I was to learn from 
them the spoken language and the 
wide scope of Parisian life which I 
could grasp from conversation with 
them during working hours and dur- 
ing the lunch periods which provid- 
ed a more intimate setting for a social 
relationship. I found these sales- 
women warm, friendly, and wishing 
to be helpful at all times. After hav- 
ing learned something about the 
stock in various departments, I be- 
came useful to inquiring tourists; 
greeting them, leading them to prop- 
er counters and interpreting their 
wishes to the salesgirls. When not 





Mrs. Worden is a third grade teacher 
at the John J. Audubon School in 
Jefferson County. 
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busy, I learned much from the women 
who were most cooperative in sug- 
gesting ways to see Paris at its best 
during the evenings and two days off 
-—Sundays and Mondays. 


Pleasant Relationship 

I was drawn so closely to these 
people that the time was too fleeting 
and upon leaving them it was difficult 
for me to suppress a tear. It was 
obvious that the feeling was not alto- 
gether one-sided; there had been a 
splendid relationship, harmonious. 
sincere, and well meant! 

With the kindness of the Parisians 
whom I met, and with the aid of 
guidebooks, I planned a program of 
sightseeing, much as every American 
tourist does, to include famous mon- 
uments, churches, museums, parks, 
and places of amusement. 

Seeing Paris 

Among the principal monuments 
I visited Le Palais Des Invalides, Le 
Palais de Justice, L’Hotel de Ville. 





Le Pantheon, Le Palais de Chaillot, 
Le Grand and Le Petit Palais. La 
Place de la Concorde is recognized as 
being one of the finest squares in the 
world; it owes its fame to its vastness 
and its magnificent view of the 
Champs-Elysees, the Palais-Bourbon 
and the Tuileries. La Place Ven- 
dome, another square with fine build- 
ings surrounding it, is most majestic 


By Gretchen Worden 


in appearance. In the center of La 
Place de L’Etoile, from which twelve 
magnificent avenues radiate, stands 
the Arc de Triomphe under which 
rests the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier. 

Notre Dame, a wonderful Gothic 
monument, begun in the twelfth cen- 
tury and finished in the fourteenth, 
is considered one of the finest 
churches in the world. A richness 
and variety of ornamentation is very 
pronounced in La Sainte-Chapelle, 
Saint-Sulpice, La Madeleine, Saint- 
Etienne-DuMont, and the imposing 
Basilique Du Sacre-Coeur. 

The cultural opportunities are in- 
numerable; To mention one — the 
Louvre — with its seven miles of 
corridors and its courtyard in which 
I witnessed an opera-ballet perform. 
ance of Romeo and Juliet. Le Musee 
d’Art Moderne contains superb col- 
lections of paintings and contempo- 
rary sculptures. Le Musee de 
L’Armee, and Le Muses Des Monu- 
ments Francais are devoted to rich 
collections of arms, armour, flags and 
exhibits of sculpture mouldings from 
the eleventh century. 

The gardens of Tuileries and Lux- 
embourg are among the finest in Paris 
as is the Bois de Boulogne, an im- 
mense wooded section cut by magni- 
ficent lanes lined with lovely trees. It 
contains several new outdoor restau- 
rants where the famous French cui- 
sine lends added interest. 

There is an unending number of 
fine restaurants from which to choose 
including La Mediterranee which 
specializes in seafood and to which 
Princess Margaret of England went 
on a trip to Paris. L’Oree du Bois, 
Maxim’s and La Mosquee are a few 
ouly which serve fine food and have 
distinctive settings. I was fortunate 
enough to have been taken to unusual- 
ly quaint places of entertainment by 
Parisians who were anxious for me 
to know their city as they know it. 
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Paris offers a variety of cultural 
entertainment including opera, operet- 
ta, drama, and ballet. These pro- 
grams are scheduled at the famous 
L’Opera, L’Opera Comique, La Com- 
edie Francaise and Chatelet Theatre. 


Other Parts of France 

With two other students who had 
positions in Paris, I traveled into 
other parts of France on week ends. 
We three took a two-day tour into the 
chateau country, the center of which 
is Tours, France. Orleans, the birth- 
place of Joanne of Arc, was among 
the planned stops on this tour as was 
the cathedral at Chartres. 

The chateaux were reminiscent of 
the splendor in which the kings of 
France lived, and tragedies of the 
lives — some of them due to chang- 
ing political situations. On another 
week end we students were driven 
through Meaux to Reims viewing the 
famous cathedrals in each of these 
cities and seeing this section of 
France which is noted for its fine 
champagne. On the way from Paris 
to Le Havre, before returning home, 
I visited Lisieux, Trouville and the 
famous resort city of Deauville. Every 
minute of my six weeks in Paris had 
been planned carefully in an effort to 
see one of the world’s finest cities with 
its old architecture, its fine civiliza- 
tion behind it, and its present day ap- 
peal and charm. 

Upon leaving Paris, I spent four 
days on the Riviera near Cannes. 
Motor trips along this southern coast 
of France, swimming in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and visiting pottery fac- 
tories at Vallauris were the interesting 
highlights of these pleasurable days. 
The bougain-villia and palms seem to 
complement the blueness of this sea. 


Visiting Italy 

From the Riviera I traveled by 
train to Rome. There I saw the ruins 
of an ancient civilization as contrasted 
with the newness of the modern build- 
ings of the Mussolini playground. My 
trip to Rome included the usual 
throwing of a coin in Trevi Fountain 
with the traditional wish to return to 
this famous city. The Terrio Vinito 
is the fashionable street in Rome with 
its beautiful hotels and sidewalk cafes 
which are so numerous throughout 
southern Europe. 

A visit to St. Peter’s Basilica, the 
Sistine Chapel, and the museum in the 
Vatican City, plus attending a Papal 
audience in the court-yard at Castel 
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Gondolfo, were among the highlights 
of my trip to Rome. 

The museums in Rome, Florence, 
Venice and Milan exhibited famous 
collections of paintings and sculpture 
by the Italian masters who have so 
greatly influenced the artists of later 
days. 

A trip to Italy is incomplete without 
a visit to Venice, one of the most 
unique cities in the world. There 
is a particular fascination about rid- 
ing along the Grand Canal and skim- 
ming by other gondolas into the re- 
mote waterways stemming from this 
main artery of Venice. One can sit 
for just a short time in St. Mark’s 
square in order to feel the pulse of 
the city itself. Every afternoon and 
evening an orchestra is playing, hun- 
dreds of pigeons are being fed twice 
daily, and tourists gaze in amazement 
at the intricate patterns of the mosaics 


on the facade of St. Mark’s Cathedral. 


Other Visits 

The ride by train from Milan 
through the Swiss Alps into Zurich 
was breathtaking, because it offers 
the finest scenic beauty in the form of 
green mountain pastures and _ tall 
waterfalls. Zurich is one of Europe’s 
more modern cities and appears ex- 
tremely clean and well-kept. Among 
the monuments in one of the public 


cent flower gardens and window boxes 
enhanced the beauty of the largest 
city in the world—London. The 
dignified simplicity of the architec- 
ture was in direct contrast to the 
French and Italian I had seen earlier 
in my trip. London is marked by its 
loyal and proud citizens who look 
with reverence to their reigning mon- 
archs. There was much pomp and 
color in the Changing of the Guard 
at Buckingham Palace and the Friar 
Court, the home of the Queen Mother 
and Princess Margaret. Apart from 
the intrinsic value of the crown jewels 
of England, it seemed that the senti- 
mental value placed on them would 
warrant guards for their safe-keeping 
in the Tower of London. 


Appreciation 

I feel privileged to have visited 
Eur-pe: to have seen its countries, 
and its peoples affecting their develop- 
ment and their customs. The history 
of each country is boldly written in 
its architecture, while the rivers and 
the seas aid industrially and lend a 
strange enchantment to many parts. 

Europe’s economy contrasted with 
ours brings about an appreciation of 
our high standards of living and one 
cannot forget the personal sacrifices 
imposed upon people less fortunate 
than we. 





parks is the statue of Pestalozzi, partic- 
ularly appealing to visiting teachers. 

By train I continued through south- 
western Germany to Rotterdam which 
has been practically rebuilt since the 
last war. Throughout this city there 
was a true indication of the thrift 
of the Dutch people as exemplified by 
a well-planned reconstruction program 
since 1945, and of the cleanliness 
which is visible in each polished win- 
dow of the dwellings. 

The colorful hedges and magnifi- 


Naturally, I hope that any of my 
experiences and any knowledge that I 
may have gained will prove helpful 
in broadening the horizons of the 
children placed in my classes — and 
that to a small extent, at least, they 
will learn to love those countries as 
a part of a united world. I, for one, 
am left with the desire to return to 
recapture hours of pleasure spent in 
distant lands among people with 
marked characteristics yet basically 
so like Americans. 
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Integrated 
Libraries 


™ 
Reveral school librarians have posed 
the question whether we in Kentucky 
should be doing something in plan- 
ning book collections for integrated 
schools to be used jointly by both 
white and Negro children. “Are 
there not lists of books,” they ask, 
“that might help in the integration 
of a reading program for the two 
races who soon will be reading to- 
gether after years of reading sepa- 
rately or not reading at all?” There 
has been some suggestion that the 
school librarians of Kentucky spon- 
sor the compilation of such a list. 

My answer to such questions is 
hased on some experience, much read- 
ing of books by and about Negroes 
for boys and girls and recent con- 
sideration of the problem. During 
the summer of 1937, I taught courses 
in library science at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. To my great relief, a Negro 
staff member was assigned to handle 
the unit on “Books by and about 
Negroes” in the book selection 
course I was teaching. While I had 
realized my limited knowledge on 
that subject, I had not expected that 
others would realize it and firmly re- 
solved to alter the situation. Since 
that time, I have made a conscious 
effort to keep up with books by and 
about Negroes. At present, I am 
somewhat behind on biographies of 
Negro sports figures appearing in 
fairly rapid succession. They inter- 
est me no more than do biographies 
of white sports figures! In fact, I 
know so little about sports, that I be- 
come confused on who is white and 
who colored! ! 

I seriously doubt that book collec- 
tions in integrated schools will need 





Miss Wofford is a member of the Li- 
brary Staff at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 
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to be vastly different from those in 
separate schools. We have long 
urged the inclusion of good books 
by and about Negroes in all school 
libraries serving white children; and 
colored schools have made an effort 
to acquaint their students with, and 
to inspire some pride in, Negro lit- 
erature. There are, however, a few 
suggestions which may prove help- 
ful: 

1. In the separate, but not always 
equal schools, Negroes may not have 
had access to adequate school library 
collections. Also, because of the 
serious lack in Kentucky of public 
library service, especially to Negroes, 
many students will not previously 
have read widely. This may necessi- 
tate the inclusion of some fairly sim- 
ple reading material even on the jun- 
ior and senior high school levels. 


2. Collections should include a 
generous number of books by and 
about Negroes: biographies, both in- 
dividual and collective; fiction, with 
all Negro characters and where 
Negroes and whites appear together: 
simple histories of the Negro from 
Africa to present-day America, with 
their contribution to progress of the 
latter; collections of Negro poetry 
and song: and suitable books deal- 
ing with integration and its attend- 
ant problems. 


In this connection, the State De- 
partment of Education issued as its 
July, 1955, Educational Bulletin a 
mimeographed list entitled Question 
of Integration; “a carefully selected 
list of materials recommended for 
the use of educational and communi- 
ty groups working on the question of 
integration in the public schools.” 
While few items on this list would be 
read by young readers, a copy might 
well be in every school library. Over 
a period of years I have prepared for 
students in my classes a List of Books 


by and About Negroes for Young 
Readers, copy of which is available 
on request from the Department of 
Library Science, University of Ken. 
tucky. Its recent revision profited }y 
advice and assistance from Mr. and 
Mrs. James O'Rourke of the Kentucky 
State College library at Frankfort. 
\t the end of this list is a list of bib. 
liographies of books by and about 
Negroes. I understand also that the 
librarians of Central High School. 
Louisville. have compiled a_ helpful 
list of similar nature. 

3. Committees of teachers and |i- 
brarians, both white and Negro, must 
work closely together on book selec. 
tion for all school libraries. While. 
generally speaking, the reading inter- 
ests of Negro and white children are 
essentially the same, there are under- 
standably some racial characteristics 
that may well be reflected in reading 
interests which would be kept in 
mind. The book collections should 
represent the reading interests of all 
readers and, for the first few years. 
the budget may need to be slanted in 
favor of building up or increasing 
some areas not before well repre- 
sented. 

4. It will become increasingly im- 
portant that school librarians actual- 
ly read books dealing with various 
races. There are certain factors in 
the treatment of Negroes in books 
to which they seem to object and 
these we should recognize and con- 
sider in selection. Negro librarians 
and teachers could be very helpful 
in pointing out the controversial 
areas. On the other hand, perhaps. 
they may be enabled to take a more 
objective view of such factors. After 
all, white characters are also present- 
ed in caricature. or other far-from- 
complimentary light. I personally 
feel that some of the Negro leaders 
have gone too far afield in failing to 
recommend certain books — which 
seem to them objectionable. An ex- 
ample in point is The Middle Button 
by Kathryn Worth, containing onl) 
one sentence which seems to me in 
any way objectionable and being oth- 
erwise a very good book for any 
twelve-year-old reader. Another is 
Little Black Sambo, which is close to 
folk-literature, and except for the 
title has little reference to race or 
color. 

In the field of periodical literature. 
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PROCLAMATION BY THE 


GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME: 


WHEREAS, the first ovariotomy, an abdominal operation for the removal of an ovarian tumor, was performed in De- 


cember, 1809, by Dr. Ephraim McDowell on Jane Todd Crawford; and, 


WHEREAS, this operation was a complete success and the medical world was amazed; and, 


WHEREAS, unusual courage and strength of mind was evidenced in Mrs. Crawford’s decision to have the operation for 
it was necessary that she ride horseback a distance of sixty miles over rough roads to the home of Dr. 
McDowell in Danville, Kentucky, and that she endure the ordeal without the aid of an anesthetic; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Lawrence W. Wetherby, Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, do hereby designate Tues- 


day, December 13, 1955, as 


JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 


and ask the citizens of this Commonwealth to observe this day with appropriate historical and memorial cere- 
monies in honor of Jane Todd Crawford, the pioneer woman from Green County, Kentucky, whose contribution 


to the furtherance of medical science was of paramount importance. 


(SEAL) 


Charles K. O’Connell 
Secretary of State 


SBR 


Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this the thirteenth day of October in the year of our 
LORD, one thousand nine hundred and fifty-five, and in the year of the Common- 
wealth, the one hundred and sixty-fourth. 


LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, GOVERNOR 





Helen Keller’s Appeal 


W. who love peace must recog- 
nize our eternal indebtedness to the 
gallant people of South Korea for 
their bitter sacrifices during the war 
so recently ended. My mind turns 
particularly to the plight of the blind 
men, women and little children in 
that unhappy land, and my heart is 
heavy at the knowledge of the cruel 
privations they must suffer. 

You have doubtless read of Korea’s 
countless war casualties, its ten mil- 
lion refugees and the destruction of 
seventy-five per cent of all its build- 
ings. Yet the most poignant aspect 
of the total disaster is the tragic fate 
of so many of Korea’s children — 
their eyes blinded by war, their only 
school and training center at Seoul 
laid to ruins, their sole braille print- 
ing machine demolished. 


Recognizing that there can be no 
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nobler purpose than to comfort suffer- 
ing children I have asked the Ameri- 
can Foundation for Overseas Blind to 
launch, as part of its world-wide serv- 
ice, a crusade to aid Korea’s blind 
youngsters. The Foundation has al- 
ready established a fine school and 
training center for them outside 
Pusan. There and at the new Taegu 
School for the Blind and Deaf 250 
handicapped young people, inspired 
with firm faith and dauntless courage, 
are learning to break through the 
barriers of darkness and_ silence. 
Bravely they look forward to a bright- 
er future when, skilled and self-reli- 
ant, they will return to their commu- 
nities ready to play a part in the res- 
toration of their homeland. 

Yet Korean government records list 
a total of 50,000 sightless children. To 
provide for their education and train- 
ing many new centers must be created 


and the few existing facilities en- 
larged. The Foundation stands ready 
to supply the trained staff, the special- 
ly designed classroom equipment, 
braille books and tools for instruction, 
toys and games for recreation. Funds 
must also be found to provide food 
and clothing for their physical neces- 


: sities. 


I have promised the blind children 
of Korea that my friends in America 
will ameliorate their terrible needs. 
Fervently I pray that you will help 
me keep this pledge by sending a gift 
today to the American Foundation 
for Overseas blind. If you do, you 
may be sure that it will bring swift 
and life-giving aid to our young 
friends across the seas. 


Hopefully and sincerely yours, 


Helen Keller 
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CONQUEST 
of Polio 


W hen the Salk vaccine was proved 
safe and effective, a great milestone 
was passed on the way to conquering 
paralytic polio, but we are not yet at 
the end of the road. In the general 
rejoicing, it was inevitable that cer- 
tain practical problems should be 
forgotten — one, the element of time. 
It will take time to manufacture the 
vaccine in great quantities and to in- 
ject it into the arms of millions of 
people. Much must be accomplished 
between the development of a vaccine 
and final victory over a disease. 

The vaccine itself took years in 
the making. Dr. Salk’s work was 
preceded by the researches of num- 
bers of scientists who established, 
over the years, the significance and 
validity of many facts about polio 
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which led to the possibility of a polio 
vaccine. When the Salk vaccine was 
ready for mass testing, months of 
planning took place before the 1954 
vaccine field trial could be put in mo- 
tion. This was the most exhaustive 
scientific test of a medical product 
ever attempted. The evaluation 
study which followed took nine 
months to complete. 

Nor is research yet completed on 
the Salk vaccine. The vaccine used 
in 1954 was proved 60 to 90 per cent 
effective. Further work on the vac- 
cine is directed toward increasing its 
effectiveness, as well as toward sim- 
plifying methods of production. Other 
types of vaccines also are being in- 
vestigated. 

It is impossible at this moment to 








predict when adequate supplies ot 
the vaccine will be available. Surely 
during 1956 there should be enough 


for all children. Early supply and 
testing problems have been solved. 
and manufacturers are now in large 
scale production. As lots are li. 
censed by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, under rigid testing require. 
ments, supplies are going to the 
states under the governmental plan 
for voluntary control. 

The National Foundation for In. 
fantile Paralysis concluded its vac. 
cine distribution program with the 
provision of second shots this fall 
for children in the first and second 
grades who had received their first 
shots last summer—about 6,500,000 
in all. In Kentucky, 125,484 received 
one shot of the Salk vaccine under 
the Foundation program; those who 
received second shots had not been 
calculated at this writing. 


The federal government has set 
aside $30,000,000 for the purchase of 
vaccine for use in states and terri- 
tories. Under this program, funds 
for the purchase of vaccine are to be 
divided among the states and terri- 
tories according to their needs. Each 
state and territory will submit to the 
Surgeon General for approval. its 
plans as to the method of using vac- 
cine within its boundaries. Conse- 
quently, plans will vary from state to 
state. 


The question of supply, however. 
is not the only factor in making the 
protection afforded by the vaccine 
available. Again time is an element 
for consideration. How long will it 
take to inoculate millions of children 
with three shots of vaccine? To 
effect a break-through in polio in- 
cidence in 1956, it is estimated that at 
least 30,000,000 children should re- 
ceive three inoculations of the Salk 
vaccine before next July. Ideally. 
60,000,000 children in the age group 
one to 20 should have this protection 
at the earliest possible date. This 
will require an heroic effort on the 
part of private physicians and public 
health officers, and the vigilance of 
parents in securing vaccine for their 
children as it becomes available. 

It also requires an intensive edu- 
cation program to keep before the 





Dr. Van Riper is Medical Director of 
The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 
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public the importance of taking ad- 
vantage of the vaccine if paralytic 
polio is to be conquered. Although 
the National Foundation no longer 
is involved in the manufacture and 
distribution of vaccine, it is con- 
cerned that this preventive be utilized 
as rapidly as possible. Intensified 
programs of education are directed 
toward this objective. A constant 
flow of educational materials is pro- 
vided for professional and lay in- 
formation, and units of study at the 
different grade levels are available 
free of charge to teachers.* 
Certainly the establishment of 
young people’s understanding and 
confidence in the polio vaccine will 
contribute a great deal toward its 
acceptance generally. Although it is 
anticipated that polio vaccination, in 
time, will become a common practice, 
it must be encouraged at every op- 
portunity, especially among school 


children. 





Until a considerable segment of 
the population has been immunized 
through vaccination, we must expect 
paralytic polio to continue to strike. 
Although it appears at this writing 
that polio cases in 1955 will number 
several thousand less than in 1954, 
incidence remains at a high level. 
Up to October 15, 1955, about 25.000 
cases had been reported, approxi- 
mately 375 of them in Kentucky. 
Added to these patients are some 
68,000 from previous years who still 
need care. These are the unfortu- 
ng for whom the vaccine came too 
ate, 


Will Take Time 

Again, time is a factor in provid- 
ing for paralyzed patients the best 
possible chance for rehabilitation. 
Advances in treatment and in meth- 
ods of repairing lives must be brought 
increasingly to the aid of these pa- 
tients. In the January March of 
Dimes, the public will pledge their 
continued help to thousands who to- 
day fear they may be overlooked as 
polio begins to decline with vaccina- 
tion. 
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A great deal of March of Dimes- 
supported research is being conduct- 
ed in fields related to patient care. 
Professional education programs of 
the National Foundation are helping 
to ease the critical shortage which 
still exists in the suppiy of medical. 
nursing and other personnel neces- 
sary to the adequate treatment of pa- 
tients. 

Medical research is a time-consum- 
ing process which cannot be hurried. 
It will take years to solve many polio 
problems, because the unknown about 
this disease is still larger than the 
known. Many unanswered questions 
in polio research include: 

How long does immunity conferred 
by the Salk vaccine last? Are there 
drugs which we might use to prevent 
or to treat polio paralysis? Can we 
find better and simpler diagnostic 
tests for polio? 

Undoubtedly, the answers will 
come in time, as long as the Ameri- 
can people continue to team up with 
their scientists to find the solution 
to health problems. It is probable 
that the full significance of the re- 
search carried out under National 
Foundation grants with the financial 
support of the public will not he 
fully recognized for many years. The 
finding of a polio vaccine is only part 
of the story. Many research proj- 
ects have brought new knowledge 
which will be of value in combatting 
other diseases. 


Free Materials 

Free, up-to-date high school teach- 
ing unit on polio and the vaccine. 
Composed of: No. 11, “Poliomyelitis 
— A Source Book for High School 
Students” (order one booklet for 
each student), No. 12, “Poliomye- 
litis — A High School Teacher’s 
Guide.” containing suggested class- 
room activities, and the 35 mm.. 
color filmstrip “Polio and the Vac- 
cine.” The filmstrip, which has 44 
frames. is free on loan or may be 
purchased for $2. Order from the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, New York. 
*For teaching materials write to: 
Division of Public Education, The 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 120 Broadway, New York 
5, New York. 








Centennial Music 


Is Planned 


pD.. Howard Hanson, director of 


the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, New York, has been com- 
missioned by the National Education 
Association to write a composition 
for chorus and orchestra in honor of 
the Association’s centennial in 1957. 
Under the terms of the commission. 
Dr. Hanson will be responsible for 
selecting a text suitable for the oc- 
casion. 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion is honored to have Dr. Hanson 
accept its commission for a centennial 
composition,” said William G. Carr. 
executive secretary of the Association. 
“He has contributed much to Ameri- 
can music as a composer and con- 
ductor, and not least of all as an edu- 
cator. We should like to hope that 
our commission will give him an 
opportunity to make a significant 
addition to what he has already 
achieved as a musician.” 


Dr. Hanson is an internationally 
known composer-director whose 
works include the well-known Merry- 
mount opera written for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in 1933. His 
Fourth Symphony won the Pulitzer 
award, and his Fifth was the opening 
number, written for the occasion, of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s “Salute 
to France” performance recently in 
Paris. As director of the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, he is 
heard frequently on radio. Groups 
under his direction have produced 
numerous choral and symphonic rec- 
ords. He is president of the National 
Music Council. 


Dr. Hanson, working with the com- 
mittee, is to select words for which he 
will prepare the musical score. Re- 
search to find suitable text is already 
under way. Arrangements will be 
made for a premiere performance, to 
be announced early in 1957. Copies 
will be available for local perform- 
ances, especially in schools, during 
the year. 

The number will be prepared by 
Dr. Hanson for chorus and orchestra. 
A part of the larger work, which is 
to be 10 to 15 minutes in length, will 


| be especially written as a “song” for 


| 
| 


groups to sing throughout the nation. 
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CQhrisimas 
Around the World 


6G adress Christmas Around the 
World” is a pantomime that could 
lead to a better racial understanding. 
Our children are led to realize that 
wherever there are children there are 
celebrations. Although these festivi- 
ties vary in each country they all 
have something in common, gifts, 
joy and laughter. 

The entire room can take part in 
the pantomime. The pantomime of- 
fers a way of release to the timid 
child who needs to feel the confidence 
of achievement. The carols also have 
an aesthetic value for the entire 
group. 

The children chose the committee 
they wanted to serve on. Each com- 
mittee chose a country. They were 
to learn about the customs as well as 
the costumes of their country. For 
some time the committee actually be- 
came that country. Each committee 
was to be responsible for their own 
costumes and the necessary equip- 
ment needed in the presentation of 
the program, but as time approached 
we saw many signs of cooperative- 
ness as some one would find some- 
thing of value for another committee. 
Contacts were made with people of 
our community who had something 
to share about their homeland; books 
were read and then each committee 
reported to the class. After much 
discussion the class decided on the 
reader, and the manner in which each 
country would be presented. 

The stage setting should be very 
simple so that it will be in keeping 
with all of the countries. was a sug- 
gestion made by the pupils. Some 
greenery was used and the costumes 
of the different countries added all 
of the necessary color. 





Mrs. Golda Page Waters is a teacher 
in the Murray Training School, Murray 
State College. 
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Many countries that had much to 
offer had to be eliminated because of 
lack of time. The time required for 
this pantomime was twenty minutes. 


Countries Represented in 
Pantomime 

America, England, Norway, Swe- 
den, Holland, France, Mexico, Cana- 
da and the Far North, Germany, 
China. 

The reader, representing America, 
stands to the left of the stage. The 
committee representing each coun- 
try remains on the stage until that 
entire group is finished. 

While the children gather around 
the back entrances to the state they 
sing, “God Rest Ye Merry Gentle- 
men”. 

Reader: 
“Come, bring with a noise 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing”. 

Walking in line, we bore it home. 
headed by the oldest born at one 
end, and I, the last born, bringing up 
the rear. Three times we made the 
rounds of the kitchen, then arriving 
at the flagstones of the hall, my father 





poured over the log a glass of wine. 
then the log was lifted up and my 
father would say “burn the log o 
fire’ and then we sat down at the 
table. 

It is the right of every maid-serv- 
ant to ask the men for ivy, and if 
they refuse she is supposed to steal a 


By Golda Page Waters 


pair of breeches and hang them in 
some public place. 

Merrie Old England was the soil 
in which Christmas took its firmest 
roots. 

Committee on England leaves as 

Norway appears. 
Reader: In Norway the people aim 
to gain the good will of all creatures, 
both visible and invisible at Christ. 
mas time. A bowl of porridge is set 
on the steps for the Brownie. 

On Christmas morn the first child 
who awakes goes through the house 
singing very softly, then as the fam. 
ily gather they all sing together. 
They are a patriotic family. Their 
trees are decorated with flags instead 
of ornaments like the American chil- 
dren have. 

Norway leaves as Sweden appears. 
Reader: In Sweden the Christmas 
season opens on December 13 when 
St. Lucy dressed in white and wearing 
a green crown with candles, awakens 
the household by bringing them cof- 
fee and cake on a tray. Rice, cooked 
in milk, decorated with 
and having one almond in it is served 
on Christmas Eve. The person who 
finds it will have happiness through- 
out the year. Funny rhymes are 
written on wrappers of the gifts de- 
scribing the gifts without naming 
them. The people greet each other 
with “Good Yule” instead of “Merry 
Christmas”. All of the family play 
games and a loud knock is heard on 
the door. Mother goes to the door 
and St. Stephen enters with a mask 
on his face so that only his gray eyes 
are showing. The holidays last until 
the middle of January. 

Sweden leaves as Holland enters. 
Reader: On the 5th of December in 
Holland the family goes to see the 
lovely things in the shops. When 
they come home the mother enters the 
room with a large bundle of straw. 
The children form a line behind her 
and scatter straw as they go. Then 
the chickens are called in to help 
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scatter the straw. After this fun the 
straw is heaped and the father lights 
the straw with a candle and they all 
say, “God grant us all good health”. 

St. Nicholas comes on December 


6th. St. Nicholas Eve is spent in 
singing. Later a stomping is heard. 


A black hand is thrust through the 
door. It hurls all manner of candy 
and nuts into the room. The quick- 
est gets the most. While everyone 
nibbles and munches an older per- 
son tells the old Christmas legends. 
St. Nicholas is supposed to come 
from Spain with his black servant. 
There he finds children’s baskets 
which he fills with sweets if they have 
been good. If they have been bad he 
leaves a rod or some salt. Then he 
hides their baskets. Happy is the 
hoy or girl who finds silver skates in 
their basket, for Holland is truly a 
paradise for those who love to skate. 

Holland leaves and the entire group 
sings “The First Noel”. 

The French group enters. 
Reader: Wooden shoes are used in 
France instead of stockings as we do 
in America. Now the children do not 
say Santa Claus for they call the 
good spirit, Noel. Sometimes the 
children wonder if they will get peb- 
bles instead of good things in their 
shoes. Christmas time is a time of 
festivity in France. Trees are a rare 
sight. On Christmas Eve the chil- 
dren expect Noel, who looks much 
like our Santa Claus. He fills their 
shoes with candy and toys but the 
grown-ups get their gifts on New 
Year's Day. The children carry 
lighted candles while they sing carols. 
They gather pennies that are thrown 
them from the windows. Almost 
every family has a manger scene. 
Midnight Mass is celebrated on 
Christmas Eve, and afterwards many 
make merry all night long. The king 
or queen is the one who finds in his 
pastry a tiny doll, a wooden shoe or 
a bean. . 


France leaves and Mexico enters. 
Reader: Let us imagine ourselves 
transplanted to a typical market 
place in a Mexican town. It is sun- 
shiny and warm on the 17th of De- 
cember. In booth after booth there 
are dolls, queer dolls, some with 
people’s faces and some with animal 
faces. There are earthen jars. Here 
and there we see a strange looking 
fellow with his huge sombrero tipped 
over his long nose; his blue blouse 
flowing and red bloomers dangling 
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from his gaunt legs-—-makes us want 
to follow him. Each person at the 
party is blindfolded and with a stick 
tries to break the pinanta, which is 
hung just high enough to touch with 
the stick. When the pinanta is 
broken all rush out to get the candies. 
Presents are given on New Year's 
Day. 

For eight evenings before Christ- 
mas there is a religious procession. 
At the head of this procession is 
borne the figure of Mary and of Jo- 
seph. Each member of the group 
carries a lighted taper and joins in 
the singing or a religious chant. Ad- 
mittance to a home is sought every 
night for eight days. There is no 
room at the inn. On the ninth eve- 
ning entrance is given and a religious 
ceremony is conducted around the 
straw-filled crib of the Babe. 

Mexico leaves and Eskimo 
dren enter. 

Reader: Among the Eskimo families 
Santa Claus comes in a boat instead 
of ina sleigh. The presents he brings 
are knives, spears, colored dolls, 
beads and strips of fat meat. From 
Northern Canada the Indian says 
the deer all kneel and look up to the 
Great Spirit on the Holy Night. The 
medicine man offers a prayer. After 
the ceremony comes the feast. The 
day following the feast is also a day 
of celebration. The women and the 
children gather in a circle in the 
open. A vessel of water is placed in 
the center of the group. Each per- 
son has a piece of meat with him. 
Not a word is spoken while it is eaten 
for everyone thinks the Great Spirit 


chil- 
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After the 


is with them at this time. 
meat is eaten, each person takes a 
drink of water from the vessel and 
tells where he was born. 

Eskimo children leave and Ger- 
many enters. 





Reader: In Germany Uncle Rupert 
is a great help to the Christ Child. 
One night before Christmas there is 
a knock on the door, Uncle Rupert 
is there. He asks if the children have 
been good. If they have been good 
he takes a package from his pack, 
but if they have been bad he takes 
a bundle of switches and whips them. 
And—the ones who are whipped do 
not get any nice presents—at least 
not this year. Better luck next time. 

As Germany leaves and China en- 
ters the group sings “Silent Night”. 
Reader: To me Christmas is not 





linked with snow, fir trees, holly or 
plum puddings. I do not see happy 
faces. To my mind the night of the 
angels’ song does not have much to 
do with the brilliant lights of Nicollet 
Avenue. The night long ago was an 
eastern night when the lowly Oriental 
mother gave birth to the Son of God. 
Come to the Chinese inn-yard with 
me, crowded with carts, litters, wheel- 
barrows, and mules. Watch that long 
caravan of camels stalk through the 
gate like grotesque shadows gliding 
noiselessly through the night. — Lis- 
ten to the horses crunch their oats 
and stamp their restless hoofs. Glance 
into a dimly lighted room where a 
crevice in the wall holds a filthy dish 
which has a bit of burning string to 
give forth a flickering light. 
uncouth soldier busily currying his 
horse. Glare at the circle of gam- 
blers who curse as they throw their 
dice—but—(reader pauses) pause at 
the manger yonder—Perhaps it was 
like this at Bethlehem. 

Entire group melts away as it 
sings “O Little Town of Bethlehem”. 


Pass an 


May your Christmas 
be merry and 


the New Year bright! 
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This article is used by request, in- 


stead of the regular feature of DESP. 


] n the Paducah Schools the children 
are learning by looking and listening. 
An audio visual program that in- 
cludes field trips, classroom displays, 
movies and similar materials, has 
been introduced. These are not in- 
tended to replace the fundamentals of 
reading and writing, but are used to 
help children learn more easily, to 
provide interesting ways of making a 
student eager to turn to his textbook 
to find out more about the subject 
and to furnish him with social infor- 
mation which he needs. 

Some third graders created a mu- 
seum to show how the American In- 
dians lived. One group of first grad- 
ers learned how to make hot choco- 
late; a group of junior high students 
toured a local factory and watched 
the process of turning out finished 
products; while the high school stu- 
dents spent a pre-election class period 
viewing a film showing the working 
of the federal government. 

Another group enjoyed a film on 
Holland. The film was a preparation 
for the study of Christmas customs 
in many lands. 

In another school the opaque pro- 
jector was used to show the children’s 
work as well as other interesting ma- 
terials. 

Another group of children were 
shown a film which portrayed life 
aboard a merchant marine tanker. 
They saw not only the film but they 
adopted the ship. the S. S. South 
Carolina. 

Many of the faces they had seen on 
the ship were familiar to them from 
snapshots which the crew members 
had sent them. 

The children corresponded with the 
ship personnel and received much in- 
formation as well as folders on some 
of the ports, some of their Christmas 
and Thanksgiving menus for souve- 
nirs, and a number of snapshots. 

The teacher feels that the greatest 
advantage her children received from 
the ship “adoption” is the interest it 
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has given them in geography. They 
follow very closely on charts sent 
from the ship, the route the S. S. 
South Carolina takes. Geography will 
never be dull to these children. 

The first “R” is the hardest, but it 
is very interesting to look in on some 
of the reading classes conducted in 
the schools. Through the tireless 
patience of teachers and with careful 
planning, they lead their pupils to 
that special moment when the chil- 
dren realize that their little reading 
book can open a whole new world to 
them. One first grade group worked 
on a farm unit. The children were 
taken to a local farm where they saw 
the farm animals, and hundreds of 
familiar farm sights which were new 
to most of them. 

Back from their trip, the children 
were eager to translate their new 
knowledge into a huge crayoned mu- 
ral which included all the farm ani- 
mals they had seen. One group made 
tasty cookies. Another segment of 
the class modeled clay animals resem- 
bling the ones they had seen on the 
farm. 

This farm unit was worked into all 
the first grade subjects. In singing 
such familiar tunes as “Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm” and making 
arithmetic problems dealing with — 
“take two cows from five cows”, the 
students received close knowledge of 
the words which they were learning 
to read from their books and charts. 





Officers for the Elementary Prin- 
cipals of the First District are: Mrs. 
Beulah Stratton, President, Padu- 
cah; Mrs. Hunley Wallace, Vice 
President, Cadiz; and Miss Reba 
Gillahan, Secretary, Marion. 

The Central District Elementary 
Principals’ group met at Boone Tav- 
ern, Berea, on October 7. Miss Jo- 
sephine McKee, Louisville, spoke 
on the subject, “Improvements of 
Education in the Elementary 
School”. Mrs. Henrietta Harris 
was elected President of the Central 
group; Mr. Earl Ison, President- 
Elect, Mr. Earl Adams, District Rep- 
resentative, and Mrs. James Fish- 
back, Secretary. 











In another first grade classroom. 
the children who were slower readers 
than the first, did their unit on Work. 
A playhouse for which they made 
miniature curtains and rugs was in 
one corner of the room. Bright 
flowers, anxiously watched by the 
youthful gardeners, grew in pots on 
one side of the room. The numerous 
projects carried on in the room 
showed evidence that the children 


were kept occupied and happy. 

The second graders of another 
school learned phonics, a system once 
outmoded, but now being used to 
some degree. The children learned 
what vowels sounds are, how the 
letters surrounding the vowels can 
change the sound of the vowel from 
long to short and how to put the 
sounds together to learn a new word, 

A fourth grade in another school 
worked out a unit on Mexico. The 
spark of interest was brightened by 
making colorful costumes, bringing in 
pictures, learning Spanish songs and 
a few Spanish words. 





Various tests were given the chil- 
dren for the purpose of determining 
the groups in which they can do work 
at their own level. A new machine 
now being tried in several sixth and 
seventh grade classrooms is the tachis- 
toscope. This machine can be set at a 
certain speed and words or phrases 
are flashed on the screen for a tenth 


of a second. This helps speed up the 


visual perceptions of reading materi- 


als and trains the student to take a [| 


whole sentence at a glance. 


Another very interesting practice | 
in our schools is the use of the public 7 
Every six weeks each room / 


library. 
receives from twenty to twenty-five 
books on the grade level needed. This 


creates much interest and the children | 
can hardly wait for a new set of books | 


to arrive. 


Since the students learn more by | 


doing or observing others doing. 
they will continue to read, build little 
model homes. save pictures from mag: 
azines for art exhibits, star in their 
own plays, collect shells and rocks and 
experiment with finger paint. While 
doing this they are storing up knovt- 
edge and having a good time, too! 
This article was prepared by Mrs. 


Beulah Stratton at the request of the | 


Elementar\ 


KEA Department of 


Principals. 
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HO EMEIEAE 


GLEANINGS 


District Resolutions 


xcerpts from the Resolutions 
adopted by the Upper Kentucky River 
Education Association are similiar to 
those adopted by the other education- 
al districts in Kentucky. 

We recognize the plight of educa- 
tion in our state and other states of 
lower income and continue to stress 
the need for Federal Aid to education 
and urge the Congress at its next ses- 
sion to appropriate funds not only 
to assist in the much needed school 
construction, but to aid in the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity in 
all the states. 

We note with satisfaction the in- 
crease in the number of future teach- 
ers clubs in our high schools, but we 
are aware of the critical shortage of 
teachers who are qualified to teach 
the children of our Commonwealth. 
We, therefore, urge still greater effort 
toward the organization of more fu- 
ture teacher clubs to influence prom- 
ising young people to enter teaching 
as a career and thus help meet the 
need for qualified teachers. 

In view of the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ban- 
ning segregation in the public schools 
throughout the states and the direc- 
tive of last May asking that school 
districts move to desegregate schools 
as rapidly as possible, we urge co- 
operative effort on the part of pa- 
trons, teachers, administrators, and 
school boards in dealing with prob- 
lems which may arise as desegrega- 
tion progresses. 


We recommend that our local as- 


- sociation become affiliated with our 


state and national associations and 
that we strive for 100 per cent mem- 
bership in these associations. (Dis- 
trict Associations endorsed the candi- 
dacy of Lyman V. Ginger for vice 
president of NEA in 1956.) 

We recognize the importance of in- 
volving the maximum number of citi- 
zens in planning for the modern school 
and recommend the organization of a 
local council for education in each 
school district and a strong function- 
ing Parent-Teacher Association in 
each school unit. 

We urge the parents, teachers, civic 
groups, and school board members to 
join hands in one strong concerted 








effort to bring about much needed 
educational services for the children 
of Kentucky by impressing upon the 
General Assembly and the Governor 
of Kentucky the importance of sup- 
plying sufficient money to actually 
fully finance the Foundation program. 


Music Tour of Europe 


A Music Tour of Europe will be 
offered by Montclair (N. J.) State 
Teachers College during the summer 
of 1956. Open to both graduate and 
undergraduate students, the tour will 
cover major European music festivals, 
concerts and operas. In addition, out- 
standing centers of art and architec- 
ture and important scenic areas will 
be included. 

Emil Kahn, a member of the MSTC 
music faculty, will be the director. 
Born and educated in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, Mr. Kahn was formerly con- 
ductor of the Stuttgart Philharmonic 
Orchestra and musical director of the 
South German Radio Network. He 
has also served as guest conductor 
of major orchestras in Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Vienna, London and many 
other European music centers, as well 
as in Canada, Cuba and the United 
States. 

While in Europe this past summer, 
Mr. Kahn made arrangements for 
tour members to attend the opening- 
night performance of the Bayreuth 
Festival. Wieland Wagner, grandson 
of Richard Wagner and director of 
the Festival, has also arranged for 
tour participants to attend a number 
of rehearsals. 

Among the musical events in the 
itinerary will be the Salzburg Festival, 
Verona Opera Festival, Lucerne Music 
Festival and the open-air opera per- 
formance at the Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome. Cities to be visited include 
Paris, Vienna, Venice and Florence. 

Cost of the 60-day tour, including 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
meals and admission tickets, will be 
$930, plus $66 tuition for six points 
of academic credit. Persons not in- 
terested in credit may enroll as audi- 
tors, but will be required to pay the 
tuition fee. 

Applications and requests for addi- 
tional information should be ad- 
dressed to Emil Kahn, Bureau of 
Field Studies, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 





CTA Activities 

Miss Elizabeth Yank, president of 
the NEA department of Classroom 
Teachers, was a guest in Kentucky 
from November 6-16. Large groups 
attended these meetings. 
Monday evening, November 7, Jeffer- 
son County CTA 
Tuesday evening, November 8, Shel- 
byville School 
Wednesday evening, November 9, 
Bourbon County CTA, Bourbon Voca- 
tional School, Paris 
Thursday evening, November 10, U. 
of K. Student Union Building, Fay- 
ette County Education Association 
Friday, Henry Clay Hotel, Ashland, 
CTA, Department of EKEA 
Monday, November 14, Madisonville 
Tuesday, November 15, Greenville 
Wednesday, November 16, Bowling 
Green 


Library Service 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? 

Why so many students drop out of 

school. 

How to help your youngster choose 

a career. 

What your community can do 

about traffic safety. 

How to make and use a family bud- 

get. 

How to avoid that “rocking-chair” 

complex so many oldsters have. 

What the United Nations Speci- 

alized Agencies are doing. 

Where Kentucky’s most scenic spots 

are. 

How to understand your teen-ager. 

Some of the facts concerning juv- 

enile delinquency. 

These and many other questions 
can be answered by material avail- 
able at the recently expanded Pack- 
age Library Service under the Depart- 
ment of Community Services. A 
package consisting of pamphlets, 
bulletins, clippings, periodicals, etc. 
on many subjects of general or special 
interest may be rented from the Serv- 
ice for two weeks for the price of 
twenty-five cents plus return postage. 

For detailed information write: 
Package Library Service, Department 
of Community Services, College of 
Adult and Extension Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 





Williamsburg Award 
i he creation of the Williamsburg 


Award for outstanding achievement 
in advancing basic principles of lib- 
erty and justice has been announced 
by the Trustees of Colonial Williams- 
burg. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Sir Winston Churchill will be the 
first recipient of the award, which 
consists of an honorarium of $10,000 
and a symbolical town crier’s bell. 

The award will be made at a cere- 
mony to be held in London, probably 
in December. 

Winthrop Rockefeller, Chairman of 
the Trustees of Colonial Williams- 
burg, said that the award will be made 
periodically to “ a person who has in- 
fluenced the course of national or 
world events significantly by express- 
ing in sustained action or eloquent 
and persuasive statement a dedication 
to liberty and justice for all men. 

“The Williamsburg Award has been 
created as part of Colonial Williams- 
burg’s program to bring new strength 
in our time to the belief in human 
liberty and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual which made Williamsburg and 
its leaders a moving force in Colonial 
America. 

“It is our belief,” Mr. Rockefeller 
said, “That these great doctrines of 
two centuries ago are living convic- 
tions today and still have their cham- 
pions. We feel that this fact should 
he underscored in our time as a re- 
minder to the living that they are the 
inheritors of a great faith. 

“Sir Winston Churchill, we believe. 
better exemplifies the principles for 
which the award stands than any 
other living person.” 

In his letter of acceptance, Sir Win- 
ton said that it “would be a very great 


honor for me to become the first 
recipient of the Williamsburg 
Award.” 

Kenneth Chorley, President of 


Colonial Williamsburg, explained that 
the award will be made “only on a 
hasis of clear and eminent achieve- 
ment. Recipients may be natives of 
any land, work at any occupation or 


He added. 


“the ideas for which Williamsburg 


he members of any race.” 
stands are unrestricted. Whoever de- 
fends liberty anywhere defends it 


everywhere.” 
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While the Trustees of Colonial Wil- 


liamsburg will have final responsibil- 
ity for selecting the recipients, they 
will have the advice and counsel of 
distinguished leaders here and abroad. 

Future awards will not be made on 
an annual basis, but at intervals dic- 
tated by the course of national and 
world events and the emergence of 
individual champions of liberty and 
justice. 

A full scale replica of a colonial 
town crier’s bell will be the emblem 
of the Award and will accompany the 
$10,000 honorarium. 





Teachers’ Examinations 


The National Teacher Examina- 
tions, prepared and administered an- 
nually by Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, will be given at 200 testing cen- 
ters throughout the United States on 
Saturday, February 11, 1956. 

At the one-day testing session a 
candidate may take the Common 
Examinations, which include tests in 
Professional Information, General 
Culture, English Expression, and 
Non-verbal Reasoning; and‘ one or 
two of ten Optional Examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject matter to be taught. The 
college which the candidate is attend- 
ing, or the school system in which he 
is seeking employment, will advise 
him whether he should take the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations 
which of the Optional Examinations 
to select. 


and 


Application forms and a Bulletin 
of Information describing registration 
procedure and containing sample test 
questions may-be obtained from col- 
lege officials, school superintendents. 
or directly from the National Teacher 
Examinations, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton. 
New Jersey. Completed applications. 
accompanied by proper examination 
fees, will be accepted by the ETS of- 
fice if they are received before Jan- 


uary 13, 1956. 


Superintendents 


Offer Candidate 


Omer Carmichael, superintendent 
vf Louisville schools, is one of three 
top candidates for the office of presi. 
dent elect of the American Associa. 
tion of School Administrators. In q 
primary balloting in Washington, 
D. C. in October, Mr. Carmichael was 
among those receiving the highest 
number of votes. 

Eligible to vote for the president. 
elect are the 10,114 members of 
AASA. Voting will be done by mail 
during the month of December. Su. 
perintendent Carmichael’s opponents 
are Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis and (. 
J. Trillingham, Los Angeles. 

Before one may become president 
of AASA, he must serve a one-year 
term as president-elect. 


Are You Going 
to NEA Convention? 


At the last meeting of the KEA | 





Board of Directors, a request was | 


made for local groups to send to 
the Journal articles or news items 
revealing their plans for attendance 
of the NEA Convention in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Since Kentucky is presenting Ly- 
man V. Ginger for the office of vice- 
president, it is necessary that we have 
maximum representation to support 
our candidate. Suggestions have 
been made that some groups would 
be interested in special buses or 
special coaches ‘by train. Very little 





a — 


eo: 
ee) 


planning can be done unless your | 


wishes are made known. 
should be discussed before local as- 
sociation groups and reported to the 
KEA office. 

The only plan reported to date is 
a tentative one from Harlan County. 
School officials are checking the pos- 
sibilities of chartering a bus to be 
used for the transportation of dele- 
gates to the Convention. If such 
plans materialize, the Journal will 
carry an announcement relative to 
available seats for additional dele: 
gates. 

If you have been chosen a delegate 
and find that you will be unable to 
go to Portland, ask your organization 
to choose someone to replace you a: 
a delegate and report this to the 
KEA office. 
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Advertisers’ Last Words: “OK 


. 99 
with corr. 


Johnny’s quotation was one which 
his Uncle Charlie had used the night 
before: “To itch is human; to 
scratch, divine.” 


A taxpayer is one who works for 
the government without having to 
pass a civil service examination. 


Economics Professor: “If a farm- 
er raises 5,000 bushels of potatoes 
and has to sell them at a dollar per 
bushel below parity, what does that 
mean to him?” 


Sophomore: “A new Buick.” 
































“I can’t understand it... Junior knows all 
of the answers on the radio quiz shows, but 
he gets only “E’s” on his report card!” 


























“See Dad, it’s just the same as last month, and 
Se month before; that’s consistency for you.” 
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Proverb: “Blessed are the people 
who walk around in little circles, for 
they shall be called big wheels.” 


Freshman: ‘My grandfather was 
a great Western politician in his day.” 

Senior: “Is that right? What did 
he run for?” 

Freshman: “The border!” 


A politician said to Horace Greeley 
one day: “I am a self-made man.” 

“That sir,” replied Greeley, “re- 
lieves the Almighty of a terrible re- 
sponsibility.” 


“Do you think I should put more 
fire into my editorials?” the writer 
asked. 

“No,” was the response, “vice 
versa.” 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 





“Sometimes I wish I had studied mob 
psychology instead of group dynamics!” 


“You’ve read my last book, haven’t 
you?” asked the author. 
“IT hope so,” groaned the critic. 


Wife: “Mrs. Rasp invited us to 
her musicale, and I think we ought 
to do something to reciprocate.” 

Husband: “You mean retaliate, 
don’t you, Dear?” 


By Lichty 














Copr 1950, Ficla Enterprises, Inc. 
\ All rights reserved 
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“We better forget about putting on a Christmas play ... there 
doesn’t seem to be much angel material around...” 


Courtesy of George Lichty and The Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


——- « 





A. J. BEELER 





BOOK LOOKS 


Books for Christmas Giving 
For Kentuckians Especially .. . 


Peace at Bowling Green by Alfred 
L. Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. Dr. 
Crabb here has written his best book, 
one that begins in 1803 and concluded 
after the Civil War. In telling the 
story of the Jacob Skiles family he 
tells also of the emergence and growth 
of Bowling Green. 

One More River to Cross by Wina- 
lee Gentry. Westminster Press. $3.50. 
The author is a native Kentuckian 
and a former resident of Louisville. 
In this absorbing section of her auto- 
biography she writes mainly of her 
husband, Dux Gentry, of the trials 
and successes of their lives together. 
She has an unusual flair for humor 
and drama; noteworthy also is her 
selection of incidents to include and 
the skill with which she has tied all 
together. 

Band of Angels by Robert Penn 
Warren. Random House. $3.95. 
This is a beautiful, powerful story 
by Kentucky’s most eminent man of 
letters. It is a first-person account of 
the life of Amantha Starr, who sud- 
denly found out that her mother had 
been a slave. Many crises appeared 
as the Civil War gained momentum. 
Story, characterization, beautifully 
postic writing — all are here. 

For a Variety of Tastes .. . 

Emily Dickinson by Thomas H. 
Johnson. Harvard University Press. 
$4.50. A scholarly, readable account 
of the life and work of one of Ameri- 
ca’s best and most enigmatic poets. 
The book has been divided into three 
definite sections: The first discusses 
the lives and times of the poet, the 
second is concerned with the actual 
writing of the poetry, and the third 
interprets the poetry itself. 

The Golden Witch by Zola Ross. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. An absorbing 
novel of a dynamic woman who lived 
in the Klondike region at the time of 
the Northwest boom. 

The Sound of White Water by 
Hugh Fosburgh. Scribners. $3. 
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Men especially will like this outdoor 
novel full of lore and appreciation, 
well-written, and sustaining interest 
from first to last. 

The Queen’s Cross by Lawrence 
Schoonover. Sloane, $3.95. An ex- 
cellent historical novel, based upon 
intensive research, of Queen Isabella 
and the time during which she lived. 

The Lovely April by Margaret 
Freydberg. Scribner’s. $3.50. A 
probing novel of the women of one 
family and the way in which the three 
generations meet a personal crisis. 
Marked by good writing, firm under- 
standing, and depth. Not for the im- 
mature reader. 

Midpoint by Isabella Holt. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $3.75. A very fine novel 
which is sure to appeal to women 
readers, this one is of Althea Sutton, 
who is 31 in 1937. An excellent pic- 
ture is given of the woman, her town 
—Meridian, in the Midwest—and her 
times. 
The Tontine, Vols. I and II, by 
Thomas B. Costain. Doubleday. 
$5.95. This novel by a master story 
teller is as good and readable as it 
is long and varied. In time sequence 
it lasts from the time of Waterloo un- 
til the end of the 19th Century; the 
characters are many and versatile; 
the major setting is London but other 
cities and countries are part of the 
tremendous canvas. Illustrated by 
Herbert Ryman. Highly recom- 
mended. 





Slow Dies the Thunder by Helen 
Topping Miller. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
South Carolina in the days of the 
American Revolution is the setting of 
this very readable novel by a popular 
experienced writer. The Battle of 
King’s Mountain provides the climax. 

The World and Julie by Gertrude 
Naughter. Scribner’s. $3.50. A good 
family novel — especially for all the 


feminine members. It is the story of 
the growing up and maturing of the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, 
There is an excellent college sequence 
and a happy romance. 

Green Pond by Evan Brandon. 
Vanguard. $4.75. A long and lusty 
novel that is uneven in spots, this js 
one to furnish several hours of fas. 
cinating entertainment. Many Caro. 
lina people are shown against the 
background of their village from Civil 
War days to the present. Old Doc 
and Victor Thornwell, his son, are 
the leading characters. 


Books for Children 


The Very Young: 

The Peevish Penguin by Earle 
Goodenow. Follett. $2. An amus- 
ing story, delightfully pictured, of a 
penguin who wanted to fly — and 
did! 

Koala Bear Twins by Inez Hogan. 
Dutton. $1.50. A charming story- 
and-picture combination that tells 
the adventures of two Australian 
bears and tucks in a subtle lesson on 
behavior. 

Fun at My House by Barbara Lind- 
say. Aladdin. $2. Here is another 
delightful story accompanied by 
matching pictures. Joe was an imagi- 
native little boy who found a foot- 
stool — an ordinary one — that 
turned into many wonderful things 
for him. 


The Shining Bird by Wanda N. 
Tolbroom. Aladdin. $2.25. This 
is the story of Grina, a little girl who 
lived near the Arctic Circle and called 
an airplane a “shining bird.” An in- 
teresting tale. 

Giraffes Can Be A Trouble by Lynn 
de G. Delaune. Dutton. $2. A 
humorous little story of Wilfred 
whose birthday wish came true — he 
received a giraffe for a gift! 

The Little Steamroller by Graham 
Greene. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2. 
A beautiful exciting story by a com- 
petent novelist and his _illustrator- 
collaborator, Dorothy Craigie. 

One Mitten Lewis by Helen Kay. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2. A de- 
lightful little story of Lewis, who al- 
ways lost one glove, and the solution 
that was finally reached. Pictures by 
Kurt Werth. 

Theodore Turtle by Ellen Mac Greg- 
or. Whittlesey House. $2. A very 
amusing story, cleverly illustrated, of 
a forgetful little turtle. 
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Tom and Jerry’s Merry Christmas, 
by Peter Archer; Howdy Doody and 
Santa Claus by Edward Kean; Roy 
Rogers and the Mountain Lion by 
Ann McGovern; Frosty the Snow 
Man by Annie N. Bedford; Our 
World by Jane W. Watson; Walt Dis- 
ney s Davy Crockett by Irwin Shap- 
iro; Walt Disney’s Disneyland on the 
Air by Annie N. Bedford; Numbers 
by Mary Reed and Edith Osswald; 
J. Fred Muggs by Irwin Shapiro; The 
Bunny Book by Patsy Scarry; Walt 
Disney’s Lady by Ward Greene; The 
Golden Bedtime Book by Kathryn 
Jackson. Simon & Schuster. These 
Golden Books are all excellent ones 
— well told and well illustrated and 
answering a need for good and in- 
expensive books for young readers. 


The “Middle Aged” 


A Wish for Lutie by Dorothy Haw- 
thorne. Longmans. $2.50. An ex- 
cellent story of a little girl who lives 
in a dry Texas region and wishes for 
the Missouri home of her grand- 
mother. A happy birthday makes a 
happy ending. 

Of Courage and Valor by Jay 
Strong. Hart. $3.75. An attractive 
book containing concise biographies 
of more than 50 people, including 
John Smith, Daniel Boone, Dolly 
Madison, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Booker T. Washington, Sgt. York. 
and Marie Curie. Well written; 
colorfully illustrated. 

Cat Hotel by Siddie Joe Johnson. 
Longmans. $2.50. Of Butch, an 
important cat, and Ted, the boy to 
whom he belonged. A good animal 
story. 

Fiddler’s Fancy by Julia M. Street. 
Follett. $2.50. Carolina mountain 
background is an outstanding feature 
of this story of Angeline, for whom 
a dream came true when the peddler 
came with his wonderful pack and 
brought along a fiddle. Unusually 
good. 

Three Together by Lois Mills. Fol- 
lett. $2.95. A splendid biographical 
novel of the Wright brothers and their 
sister. 

Wilderness Pioneer by Carol Hoff. 
Follett. $3.50. A beautiful book, in 
story and pictures, of Stephen Austin 
of Texas. 

Steamboat’s Coming by Annette 
Turngren. Longmans. $2.75. A 
good story with a Mississippi River 
background. The story concludes 
with an account of the historic battle 
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with the ice in Lake Pepin and the 
exciting race with the “War Eagle” 
to St. Paul. 

The Silver Fleet by Ernie Rydberg. 
Longmans. $2.50. A Portuguese boy 
and fishing for tuna are outstanding 
features of this lively, well-written 
book. 

The Top O’ Christmas Morning by 
Alta H. Seymour. Follett. $2.50. 
A superior story of Ireland with a 
climax involving a real Irish Christ- 
mas: A wonderful addition to the 
Christmas Around the World Series 
by this author. 

Tornado Jones on Sentinel Moun- 
tain by Trella L. Dick. Follett. $2.95. 
Tornado and his friend Paul spent the 
summer on a mountain in Idaho. 
Here they had fun on a dude ranch 
and in a mountain engineering camp. 
A good and lively story. 

The Young Scientist's Reader 
edited by Gerald M. Straight. Hart. 
$2. Young scientists will like the in- 
formation, the pictures, and suggested 
activities in this book about rockets, 
tornadoes, a planetarium, and the 
conquest of the air. 

Seven Grandmothers by Reba P. 
Mirsky. Follett. $2.95. The Afri- 


can background is unusual, and this 
story is likely to have wide appeal. 
Nomusa of Thirty-One Brothers and 
Sisters is back again, and the book is 
a very good one. 


Mystery of the Bells by Vardine 
Moore. Westminster. $2.75. This 


is an excellent mystery story of the 
boys and girls of the Be Dramatic 
Club. In searching for a new place 
to hold their performances, they be- 
come involved with a missing will 
and other complications. 








Discovering Nature the Year Round 
by Anne M. Jauss. Aladdin. $2.50. 
A field trip around the calendar 
forms the basis of this attractive and 
informative book. Well planned and 
illustrated. 

Young Buffalo Bill by George 
Gowdy. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. A 
very good biographical novel of a 
familiar American hero. Excellent 
illustrations by Howard Simon. 

When You Go to the Zoo by Glenn 
O. Blough and Marjorie H. Campbell. 
Whittlesey House. $2.75. An in- 
teresting and scientific approach to 
what children should look for when 
going to the zoo. Illustrated with 
photographs from United States zoos. 

The Golden Book of Astronomy by 
Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. Simon 
and Schuster. This Giant Golden 
Book has been cleverly contrived and 
presented. Excellent pictures, charts, 
etc. 


The Older Group: 


The Case of the Purple Mark by 
Charles Coombs. Westminster. $2.75. 
A good mystery story with lots of 
good, authentic high school back- 
ground, 





False Start by Lawrence A. Keat- 
ing. Westminster. $2.75. A good 
sports story involving a boy who has 
to leave his senior year at a private 
school to go to public school. Track 
is outstanding. 


Minutemen of the Sea by Tom 
Cluff. Follett. $2.95. The winner 
of the 1955 Charles W. Follett Award 
for worthy contributions to children’s 
literature. An excellent, well authen- 
ticated story of the first naval battle 
of the American Revolution. 

Turn to page 29 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


The Board of Trustees of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System submits 
every two years a Biennial Budget to 
the Budget Bureau of the Department 
of Finance of the State Government. 
So does every state agency, college. 
and the University of Kentucky, as 
well as the Department of Education. 

Due to the proposed financing of 
the Foundation Program, it has been 
necessary for us to collaborate close- 
ly with the Department of Education 
and to rely heavily upon their esti- 
mates of the cost of the Foundation 
Program, and particularly upon their 
estimates of aggregate teachers’ sal- 
aries for each of the two years of the 
biennium. The membership of the 
Retirement System includes the teach- 
ers in the elementary and secondary 
schools, and also the teachers in all 
of the state supported colleges, exclu- 
sive of the University of Kentucky. 
The University of Kentucky has its 
own Retirement System. 

The impact of the new scale of con- 
tributions from teachers and the State 
together with the proposed increases 
in salaries of teachers causes this 
Budget Estimate to be larger than 
ever before; however, it is no larger 
than anticipated. 

This Budget falls into three parts: 

Item (1) Appropriation to “match” 
the teachers’ contributions as required 
by Section 161.540 and Section 161.- 
550, Kentucky Revised Statutes. The 
budgetary need will vary according 
to the total of teachers’ salaries from 
State and local revenue, and this item 
of the Budget is 4.4312 per cent of 
such gross aggregate salaries. 

Item (2) Appropriation for prior 
service as required by Section 
161.550. The request is for $640.685. 
This is for teachers already retired 
in the main, and is to continue the 
amortization of the obligation of 
$12,557,708 for prior service. The 
amount is recommended by the Ac- 
tuary. 
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Item (3) Appropriation for ad- 
ministration as authorized by Section 
161.420 (1). This is for the opera- 
tion of the Retirement Office. Teach- 
ers have never been asked to pay 
anything toward the operation of the 
Retirement Office, and over the years 
the State has appropriated $678.993.- 
87 for this purpose. 

Translating the above into funds 
needed, you have the following: 

For a fully financed Foundation 
Program: 

1956-57 1957-58 
(1) (a) Matching on $79,320,228 

(salaries) at 4.4312 per cent 

3,514,917.27 

(b) Matching on $84,774,416 

3.756.608.70 

(2) For Prior Service 
640,685.00 640.685.00 
(3) Administrative Costs (Retirement 

Office) 

75,000.00 77,000.00 
Total $3,230,602.27 4.474,293.70 

The present salaries of members of 
the Retirement System amount to 
about $5914 million. You will notice 
that we are making the estimate for 
next year on the basis of teachers’ 
salaries of a little more than $79 
million. We are very hopeful that 
this will be accomplished by the State 
and any improvement in the teachers’ 
salaries will be reflected in improve- 
ments in the retirement allowances, 
because it is based upon the amount 
paid in by the teacher and under the 
new law the teacher pays on all of 
her salary, which means that more 


can be paid into the Retirement Sys. 
tem for the purpose of building up the 
reserve for the annuity. 

The State has appropriated up to 
this time $21,219,874.64. The teach. 
ers have paid in a little over $14 
million. 

The present and future liabilities 
of the Teachers’ Retirement System 
are geared to the salaries of the mem. 
bers, which in turn are dependent 
upon the Foundation Program and 
other sources of revenue. 

All agencies and organizations re. 
ceiving aid from the State have pre. 
pared their Budget Requests and have 
filed them with the Budget Bureau. 

The Budget Bureau will review the 
Requests and tabulate them and pass 
them on to the new Governor. The 
Governor will prepare a Budget for 
the entire tax supported organizations, 
including the public schools and the 
Teachers’ Retirement System. Our 
Budget Request is larger than usual 
by reason of the anticipated increase 
in the salaries of members of the Re- 
tirement System, the increase of 1 
per cent in each age bracket for con- 
tributions, and because teachers may 
pay on their full salaries now. 

Every teacher in Kentucky must 
show an interest in the Budget for 
the Retirement System and say a good 
word to Senators and Representatives 
with reference to having the full 
Budget approved. The improvement 
of the Teachers’ Retirement System 
should go hand in hand with the 
Foundation Program, all of us work- 
ing to the same end. 
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Continued from page 27 


The Silver Disk by Loring Mac 
Kaye. Longmans. $2.75. An ex- 
citing story of personal and political 
intrigue, concerning a 17-year-old 
boy from Genoa who was sent to 
trade with the Arabs for products of 
the East. 

The Plums Hang High by Gertrude 
E. Finney. Longmans. $3.50. An 
unusually good story for older girls. 
The plot concerns a young English 
couple who in 1868 settled on an 
Indiana farm. 

Down Bayberry Lane by Helen 
Girvan. Westminster. $2.75. <A 
happy ending is provided for this 
story of a brother and sister who met 
late in life because their parents were 
divorced. Unusual and very good. 

Summer Gold by Harry H. Kroll. 
Westminster. $2.75. Good writing 
marks this novel of a University of 
Tennessee sophomore who inherited 
from her father a farm in the Caro- 
lina mountains. She and a friend 
opened a girls’ camp there and in 
every respect found more than they 
looked for. Superior. 

Adventure in Store by Helen Miller 
Swift. Longmans. $3. Older girls 
will be delighted with this story of 
Joan Peters, who wanted a career as 
a buyer in a glamorous shop. Many 
elements are combined to make this 
an unusually good book. 

Left-End Scott by Dick Friendlich. 
Westminster. $2.75. A good foot- 
ball story that contains other tasty 
ingredients as well. It involves a 


transfer from a junior college to a 
big university. 

Aviation Cadet by Joseph Archi- 
bald. Longmans. $2.50. Air Force 
life is accurately pictured in this 
story which has many humorous in- 
cidents and other elements to make it 
a really good story. 

Prairie-Town Boy by Carl Sand- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
From his autobiography Always the 
Young Stranger Carl Sandburg has 
chosen parts which he thinks will be 
of greatest interest to young people 
today. The resulting book is an ex- 
cellent one, brilliantly written. The 
illustrations are by Joe Krust. 

Champion of the Cross by John R. 
Young. Westminster. $2.75. Older 
boys will like this story of Don Revere 
and his father and their project of 
raising Arabian horses and training 
them as cow horses. Plenty of ex- 
citement with a “different” back- 
ground. 

Operation ABC by James L. Sum- 
mers. Westminster. $2.75. Here is 
something unique for teen-agers — 
a story concerned with the problem 
of the “non-reader” in high school. 
A romance and a football team are 
also involved, and the author has 














shown sympathy, understanding, and 
intelligence in his suggested solution 
to the problem. 

Stranger on the Bay by Adrien 


Stontenburg. Westminster. $2.75. 
Boys interested chiefly in stories of 
the out-of-doors will enjoy this ac- 
count of Don Spicer, 15, and his sum- 
mer in northern Minnesota. Plenty 
of action and plot threads are pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Quarterback by William C. 
Gault. Dutton. $2.50. A superior 
football story by an _ experienced 
writer. The story of “Polack Pete” at 
Eastern University is also a story of 
democracy at work. 

Prudence Crandall, Woman of 
Courage by Elizabeth Yates. Aladdin. 
$3. This is another biographical novel 
which emphasizes the importance of 
racial understanding and sympathy. 
An engrossing, well told story. 

The Pink Rose by Elspeth Wood- 
ward and Edward Roberts. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. $2.50. An interest- 
ing story of a young lady’s debut and 
subsequent experiences — the kind 
of love story young teenage girls will 
read more than once. 

The Big Inning by Robert S. 
Brown. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$2.50. A made-to-order baseball 
story for the boy whose major inter- 
est is sports. 

Three Loves Has Sandy by Amelia 
E. Walden. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 
A good story for teenage girls, this is 
a book full of romance, sports, and 
details of modern high school life by 
one who understands her subject 
thoroughly. 
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KEA LIFE PLAN APPLICATION Sas 
Van 
To The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company for the KEA Term Life Insurance Plan automatically convertible to the Whole ae 
Life Paid-up at Age 99 Plan. (Please print or type all information) ““ = 
° _ & 
(1) Name of Applicant: a ee a ee see (ed CB RS = < 
Last First Middle Initial Sms 
mM 
(4) Permanent mailing address: —~__~-»___ ee eee a - 
Street City Zone State | 
7 = 
(5) Applicant’s date of birth: (6) Employed :_ = 
Month Year Month Day Year 2 
(7) Amount of Insurance: Males $5000 [) Females $5000 [J or $3000 [J (8) Premium: Annual $. ~ 


(9) School System 


Semi-Annual $ 











(10) Name of Beneficiary: 





(12) Do you know of any impairment now existing in your health or physical condition ? 


ome( 11) Relationship: of Benciiciary::—___ 


Yes 0 


No 0 





(13) If yes, give particulars: 


(14) Have you consulted a physician for any illness during past three years? 


(15) If yes, give particulars: 


Yes 9 





I HEREBY APPLY for the insurance described above and agree to pay premiums therefor at the rate shown above. All dividends 


declared under this policy during the term insurance period shall be the property of the Kentucky Education Association. 

INFORMATION in this application is given to obtain this insurance and is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
The Company shall incur no obligation because of this application unless and untii a policy is delivered to the Applicant and the 
first premium thereon is paid in full while the health or other conditions affecting insurability of the Applicant are as described in 


this application. 


Form 5755 9-55 Date. 


19 Signature of Applicant 


No 0 





tion Association, 1421 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
premium is attached, Make check payable to: 


Fitt Out, DETACH AND Malt to: 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 














December, 1955 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Motto 


Service to the School Children 


of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 


School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


: SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 











HARLOW 


SECOND SEMESTER 
WORKBOOKS 


Hell your student 


ter thertexts 


WORKBOOKS 
that fit your text. 


270 titles- for ele- 
mentary and high schools. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY er ear \. leleler \ 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an un- 
usnal selection of the music of over 200 peoples, 
recorded on location by native orchestras and 
vocal groups; each Long Play Record is accom- 
panied by extensive notes by famous collectors 
and recognized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children, ANTHOLOGY OF i 
-. mS ee AN FOLK MUSIC. _ INTER- 

ONAL SCIENCE and LITERATURE 

— “4 

Most_of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH eres LITY — 40-18,000 cycles. uL 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for 
quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
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L____ 117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y.___| 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS 
Join the Lassie Club 









es and 


vesol 


UMTED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
* 


I adeanee lhe forineyples 
ily 
f j (freedom and securly 
oun Our Tame. Name 
ts enrollee dt Za lhe Lasse : @ Ut 
Vag the fo pow hitse of Vourted flales 
Gals fla pa and § Bonds 





warded 2 
Nat HrEEcre’ 
TOMMY ven 
iene: 2 _ - SBO 431.55 
Lassie, the beloved collie dog-star, | Treasury Department. A film entitled 
and her young TV master, Jeff Miller, “Stamp Day,” featuring the regular 
otherwise known as Tommy Rettig. members of the popular “Lassie” TV 


have been selected by the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department as official representa- 
tives in a Thrift campaign to sell sav- 
ings stamps and bonds to school chil- 
dren throughout the country. Young- P 
sina we ult te roti Thrift poster which the Treasury Depatt- 
Clubs, receive certificates bearing a 
picture of Lassie and the seal of the 


program, has been produced especial: 
ly for use in connection with the drive 
in the nation’s schools. Above is a 
black and white print of the color 


ment is distributing to schools for 
posting on bulletin boards. 








KAFTA NEWS It was indeed a pleasure for me to | 


give greetings from Kentucky FTA- 
On Octeber 7, Miss Lehman and I ers to the Second Education District 
visited Asbury College to make pians = TEPS meeting on October 20 at Fort 
for our annual fall workshop which Campbell. The following day I at- 
was to be held there on November 17 _ tended the conference of the Second 
and 18. The theme of the workshop _ District Education Association. also 
was “The Role of Leadership in Edu- _at Fort Campbell. 
cation,” and the keynote speaker was I have found all of these meetings 
Miss Carol Lucas, FTA Regional Di- most inspiring and am most grateful 
rector for the Southeast Region. Miss _ for the opportunity to attend. I hope 
Alfrieda Frost of Asbury College, our that I may also have the opportunity 


vice president, is the workshop chair- _to share some of my experiences with 
man. I congratulate her on the splen- you some time in the near future. 
did program that she helped prepare Temple Hill, President 
for us. KAFTA 
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Here is a market place of materials 
offered especially for you by adver- 
tisers in this issue. From month-to- 
month you will find a variety of offer- 
ings—free teaching aids; catalogs of 
supplies and equipment; information 
about new products or services; oc- 
casionally free samples. Write di- 
rectly to the advertisers or use the 
convenient coupon below. 


4. Complete Free Teaching Program 
on Menstrual Hygiene: two films, four 
booklets, an educational portfolio. 
Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration ) 

a. Growing Up and Liking It! A 
booklet for girls 12 to 18. Fully 


explains menstruation. 

b. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for girls 9 to 12. 
Simple introduction to menstruation. 

d. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teaching 
kit, including above booklets. 


f. Molly Grows Up. First Movie 
on menstruation done with live ac- 
tors. l6mm., black and white, sound, 
15 minutes. On free loan. 

g. Confidence . . . Because You 
Understand Menstruation. New full- 
color film-strip—first one ever offered 
on menstrual hygiene. 35mm., with 
or without sound. Yours to keep. 
Teaching manual with script included. 


ll. Worktest Catalog 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktest, workbooks, teaching 
aids, tests, readers, and library books 
in the fields of mathematics, science, 
music, reading, history, health, shop- 
work, and many others. (The Steck 
Company) 


Yours for the rtrchiung 


18. Catalog Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and Laboratory Fur- 
niture. Indicate which catalog is de- 
sired. (Southern Desk Company) 





48. The Recording as a Teaching 
Tool is a compilation of articles on 
the use of records in the classroom 
from kindergarten through college. It 
suggests the great variety of education 
material available in this form, as 
well as the great uses to which records 
can be put. (Folkways Records & 
Service Corp.) 

50. The Railroad Story A 32-page, 
illustrated booklet, with graphs, on 
science and research in the railroad 
industry. Single copy. Classroom 
quantity on subsequent request. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 

51. School Furniture Catalog A 24- 
page well illustrated catalog of seating 
and desk equipment for various school 
uses. Illustrations show the different 
type of installations in actual class- 
rooms. (American Seating Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 


| State Teachers 
| Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


4, ll. 18 48. 


Name 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
1. 


Available in School Year of 1955-1956 Only 


I indicate quantity desired 





Subject 


Grade 





School Name. 





Schoo] Address 








City. 


, Kentucky 





| 
| Enrollment: Boys. 





December, 1955 





LET CHILDREN 





_ MAKE THEIR 
OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 


or SHAW 


Il 





No 
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Handipain 


FINGER- PAINT 


Distinctive, interest- 
ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make 
themselves, so inspir- 
ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 
the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
t, an inexpensive, 


vivid, non-toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker-top 





Send for free 


canister. 


= descriptive folder on use of Genie Handi- 
paint for screen printing and finger paint- 
ing. Write Dept. ST-12. 


BINNEY 


& SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


HUI} 


Binney & Smith Inc, Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 


SAV AIMUIIILINNNNLI 
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$138°0 


ALL EXPENSE 


(MEALS INCLUDED) 


8-Day Tour to Biloxi and The Gulf If Coast 


DECEMBER 22-29, 1955 





Includes: e@ Transportation on L. & N’s ‘Humming Bird’’, deLuxe 

P ~ Reclining Chair car at $138.50 or Pullman at $169.50 

o> . @5 days and nights at fabulous Sun-n-Sand Hotel Court, 

¢ Biloxi, Mississippi 

28 @Goodwill Ambassadors Gulf Coast Sightseeing Tour 

Y 7/~'—--*%  @Boat Trip to Ship Island. See historic Ft. Massachu- 
YYy—tis setts, Civil War Prison. 

7~\  @Full day in New Orleans ‘*America’s Most Interesting 


City’? (Meals in New Orleans extra) 


Write NOW for Reservation ($10.00 Deposit Required. 
Refunded if you cancel trip before December 15) 





—— 


CLARA S. BELL KENTUCKY GOODWILL AMBASSADOR TOURS 
BOX 643, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Phone WAbash 1527 











thousands of 


teachers.. 
save with SAFECO 


folUhromm i alieinel alas 














They're careful drivers — typical of tens of thousands 
who are making important savings on their auto insur- 
ance the SAFECO way. Can YOU enjoy these savings? 
Ask us. No obligation. And because it’s “selective” — 
available to careful drivers only —SAFECO offers the 
broadest and strongest protection available any- 
where. Day and night claims service throughout the 
nation. If you are a careful driver you deserve this 
BETTER insurance AT LESS COST! 


ask us for NEW LOW RATES 


ASSOCIATED INSURANCE SERVICE 
Madrid Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Clay 5151 
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Free Society 


———, 


Continued from page 4 


and merchants but artists. poets. and 
dreamers ? 

What we are saying is this. A free 
society cherishes the dignity o! man 
and exalts it. It provides men with 
the opportunity to go on as [ar as 
their native talents will carry them, | 
erects no barriers of an artificial 
character . . . It does not try to sub. 
ordinate man to the State, but Keeps 
ever in mind that the State is made 
for man, and not man for the State. 
If it requires the services of men, as 
it does in time of war, it does so on 
terms compatible with individual in. 
It does not hu. 


It does not ex- 


tegrity and dignity. 
miliate its citizens. 
pose them to obloquy. It does not in. 


timidate them or permit officials, 
clothed with temporary authority, to 
humiliate them—not even if they are 
members of Congressional commit- 
tees! But it keeps ever in mind that 
in a free nation the citizen is master, 
and the official is servant. 
In short, a free society is 


This, 


single thing distinguished the free so- 


society. more than any other 
ciety from the slave society; passion- 
ate devotion to justice ... A free so 
ciety is one that never yields to the 
seductive but perilous doctrine that 
the end justifies the means, that pri- 
vate judgment may be substituted for 
legal proof, that suspicion may take 
the place of proof; that to be accused 
is to be damned, that methods are 
unimportant. In a free society there 
is no room for those who say, “I 
don’t like his methods, but I approve 


a just f 





his objectives,” 
essence of justice. 


A society which disregards due 
process is in the process of disregard: | 


which t 


ing justice itself. A society 
permits and does not repudiate in- 


justice to individuals, even 


already lost its sense for the meaning 
of freedom and will soon lose free: | 
dom itself. 





If you are receiving two copies 
of the Kentucky School Journal. 
please notify the KEA office. 
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Integrated Libraries 





Continued from page 16 


the picture will probably be some- 
what different. Whereas Negro 
schools have always subscribed to 
magazines usually seen on the shelves 
of white schools, I seriously doubt 
that many white children have had 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with newspapers and magazines con- 
sidered exclusively for Negroes. A 
few titles have been, it is true, in- 
cluded in several standard book se- 
lection aids, Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries and Basic 
Book Collection for High Schools, for 
example. Magazines for School Li- 
braries by Laura K. Martin lists about 
a half-dozen Negro magazines and 
briefly discusses these, as well as 
mentions others, in a two-paragraph 
discussion of “the literature of our 
largest minority group, the Negro” 
as part of the section entitled: Social 
Problems, Including Minority Groups. 
Yet | doubt that many titles have been 
subscribed to by all-white schools. 
I recall, as a school librarian in my 
native South Carolina, considering 
placing an early copy of a Negro pic- 
torial magazine in the library, then 
thinking better of the idea. I do not 
recall since ever having seen a copy 
of this magazine in a white school li- 
brary. Periodical literature will 
probably present more of a problem 
in selection and inclusion than books. 
Perhaps a joint committee of white 
and Negro librarians might profitably 
work on a list acceptable to both 
groups. Better still, perhaps some 
experienced Negro school librarians 
will work together on a complete list 
of magazines for Negro readers and 
evaluate the titles in terms of their 
usefulness in integrated schools.  Ei- 
ther service would prove helpful. 

In conclusion, I doubt that inte- 
gration of the public schools will 
cause any significant changes in the 
book collections of school libraries. 
Instead, I envision that school li- 
braries, where are to be found books 
by and about all races and where all 
students meet to read them on an 
equal basis, will of themselves prove 
an integrating factor in the total 
school program of the future. 





Wanted: More 
NEA Life Members. 


December, 1955 








BEAvuVoIR, last home of Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confeder- 
acy, is one of the most visited 
shrines of the Old South. Interior 
and exterior views of this graceful 
ante-bellum home were pictured in 
the pages of a recent issue of our 
magazine, Scenic South. 


Sent monthly into over a quarter 
of a million Southern homes, 
Scenic South is helping to keep 


Serving the South with dependable 
petroleum products since 1886 








» Beauvoir—Near Biloxi 


alive the memories of the Old 
South as well as showing the re- 
gion’s great new growth. 

Ask your Standard Oil dealer 
to put you on his mailing list to 
receive Scenic South free each 
month. If your school is not on the 
mailing list, write Scenic South, 
Standard Oil Company, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(KENTUCKY) 


STANDARD 














CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can‘find it for 
you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, lowa 








Have you made plans to attend 
the NEA Convention in Portland, 


Oregon? 


Watch for Our Announcements of 
Exceptional Opportunities. 

We have calls now for vacancies for 1956- 
1957 in the best schools in the country and 
at highest salaries. Contracts are ready 
now to be given to satisfactory applications 
for positions as follows: 

Junior High Science; Junior High English ; 
Junior High Art (woman); Senior High 
Mathematics; (Library - Elementary) ; Five 
Primary positions. 

We have current vacancies in al fields. 
Write for particulars without obligation. 

Member N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Placement Service 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone. CApital 4-2882 
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Newly Listed Books 
for Kentucky Schools 





Elementary and Junior High School 
THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES, Grades 3-9 
PUPILS' OWN VOCABULARY SPELLERS, Rev., Grades 2-8 
CIVICS FOR YOUTH, Rev. 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS, FIRST BOOK, Rev. 








High School 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES, Grades 9-12 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS, FIRST BOOK, Rev. 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS, SECOND BOOK, Rev. 
HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM, Rev. 


ON STAGE, EVERYONE, High School Dramatics 





Kentucky Representatives: 
French Maggard 


1020 Fontaine Rd. 
Lexington 


The Macmillan Company 


2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 


Charles C. Carrington 
40 Elder St., Berea 


KEA - NEA 
Honor Roll 


December 


Counties 
* Anderson 
Bath 
Boyd 
*Bracken 
*Bullitt 
* Caldwell 
Christian 
Floyd 
Gallatin 
Graves 
*Hardin 
Hopkins 
Lawrence 
Letcher 
Lewis 
Magoffin 
Morgan 
* McCracken 
McLean 
Monroe 
Muhlenberg 
*Pike 
Rowan 


Shelby 


*Simpson 


Independent 
Districts 


* Bellevue 
Bowling Green 
Campbellsville 
Cloverport 

*Corbin 
Cynthiana 
Dayton 
Eminence 

*Ft. Knox 
Glasgow 

*Greenup 
Harlan 

*Hazard 

*Hickman 

* Jenkins 
Lebanon 
Lynch 
Pineville 
Providence 
Ravenna 
Russell 

*Science Hill 

*Somerset 
So. Portsmouth 
Uniontown 
Vanceburg 
Van Lear 

* Williamstown 

*Walton-Verona 











KEA- NEA Pledge List 


December 
Independent 
Counties Districts Schools 
Clinton *Frankfort Louisville: 
*Franklin Lebanon * California 
Jessamine *Stanford * John C. Strother 
* Montgomery 





Schools 
Louisville: 


*Wm. Belknap 

*Bowman Field 

*A.S,. Brandeis 
Geo. R. Clark 

*Mary D. Hill 

*J. R. Lowell 

* John Marshall 
M. Merker 


Parkland Elem. 


*G. D. Prentiss 


*Indicates NEA pledged or paid 
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Upon action of the KEA Board of Directors this Directory will appear in the Journal three times a year September. December and March. 
i istri DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND Supervisors OF STUDENT TEACHING 
Officers of Affiliated District SECONDARY EDUCATION President—Dr. Helen Reed, University of Keu- 
Education Associations Kentucky Business EDUCATION ASSOCIATION tucky, Lexington 29 
FIRST DISTRICT President—Adah Belle Hall, Lafayette High Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 
President—Joe Duke, Benton School, Lexington College, Morehead 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray Secretary—Mrs. Lucille Poyner, Reidland High DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
SECOND DISTRICT School, R. 8, Paducah Kentucky Art EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Sam Pollock, Madisonville KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS President—Lester Pross, Berea 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills President—Sister Angelice, Ursuline College, Secretary—John Dillehay, Silver Hills, 
THIRD DISTRICT Louisville 6 New Albany, Indiana 
se President—Stanley Byers, Hardford Secretary—Mrs. Moree Dean, Eastern High KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF ScHOot LIBRARIANS 
nt Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut, School, Middletown President—Ruby Trower, Lafayette High School, 
Y Bowling Green KeNTuCKy CLASSICAL SOCIETY Lexington 
FOURTH DISTRICT President—Roscoe Brong, 422 Rose Lane, Secretary—Ruth Wheeler, Morton Jr. High 
President--Bennet Lewis, Springfield Lexington School, Lexington : 
Secretary —Grace Weller, Elizabethtown Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Kentucky Music Epucators Association 
reen FIE se DISTRICT Covington President—George Hicks, Valley High School, 
President-Mrs. Mary Lee Sparrow, Eminence KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION oF COUNSELORS AND Valley Station 
ill eerepare Mrs. — Bergmann, 1422 Goddard DEANS oF WoMEN Secretary —Thomas A. Siwicki, Millersburg 
ile Ave., Louisville 4 President—(officers to be elected in October) KENTUCKY SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL DISTRICT Secretary— President--Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
President—C. R. Hager. Nicholasville Kentucky Counci. oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH Georgetown 
Sec pes —R. F. Flege, 180 Market Street President—Mrs. Ruth Price Carpenter Secretary—Jim Young, Asbury College, Wilmore 
exington Secretary—Mildred A. Dougherty, 1428 Goddard DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ae RN DISTRICT Ave., Louisville 4 President—Devert Owens, Hazard Vocational 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville CONFERENCE OF ForeIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS School, Hazard 
Secretary—Denver Sloan, Morehead State College, President—Mrs. Helen F. Daniel, 226 North Hite, Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University of 
Morehead Louisville 6 Kentucky, Lexington 29 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT Secretary—Nancy Sterett, Hawesville AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Robert Polston, Albany Kentucky Councit or GeocrapHy TEACHERS President—Roy R. Camic, Bardstown 
Secretary-—O’Leary Meece, Somerset President—Dr. James Lee Guernsey, University __ Secretary—Edward Oakley, Wingo 
NORTHERN DISTRICT of Louisville, Louisville 8 TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President Richard Stofer, Beechwood School, Secretary—-Emmet Hardy, Lexington Junior High President —L. C, McDowell, Somerset 
South Fort Mitchell School, Lexington Secretary—Gerald Fields, Northern Kentucky 
wag 8 A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, KENTUCKY PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION State Vocational School, Covington 
Lovi President—Ben X. Freeman, 506 W. Hill, REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
UPPE R Cc UMBERLAND DISTRICT Louisville 8 President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn 
President—William Ball, Williamsburg Secretary—William F. Kelly, Division of Adult Building, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville Education, University of Louisville, Louisville 8 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION . 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT Kentucky ASSOCIATION FoR HEALTH, PHYSICAL President Mrs. Marian Warns, 312 Brunswick 
President--Joe Caudill, Jackson EDUCATION AND RECREATION Road, Louisville 7 — 
Secretary--Arthur Eversole, Hazard President—Dr. Martha Carr, University of Secretary—Effie Vaughn, 327 Noith Main, 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 Ho Eeovontc 
. acl Thali ME Economics 
KEA Departments and Sections ag Rk —— Department of pert ie: 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND KENTUCKY Hic ScHoot CoacHEs ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
SUPERVISION President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood H. S., President—Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY Ft. Mitchell via Covington Street, Lexington : 
i ScHooL PRINCIPALS Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine Secretary—Omega Lutes, 1463 South«Third, 
President—Frank Stallings, 157 Wiltshire Avenue, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION Louisville 8 
Louisville 7 President—Harry Sparks, Murray State College, ‘ 
Secretary—Mrs. Sara Belle Wellington, 2500 Murray i KEA Associated Groups 
Broadmeade, Louisville 5 Secretary—Mary I. Cole, Western Kentucky State KeNnTucKy FoLKkiore Society 
Director OF PuPpiL PERSONNEL College, Bowling Green President—Dr. William Hugh Jansen, University 
President—-Miss Leona Stewart, 618 West Kentucky INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Jefferson, Louisville 2 President—Walter Nalbach, Western Ky. State Secretary—Dr. D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen W. Wallingford, 226 College, Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green 
Sutton, Maysville Secretary—W. A. Anderson, Ormsby Village, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF FUTURE TEACHERS 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY Anchorage or AMERICA 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS Kentucky CouNcit oF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS President—Temple Hill, University of Louisville, 
President—James Cobb, Newport High School, President—Edna Householder, 1506 South Fourth, Louisville 8 
| Newport Louisville 8 Secretary—Evelyn Steele, Lafayette High School, 
Secretary—Harry Mitchell, Holmes High School, Secretary—Riley Lassiter, Eastern High School, Lexington 
Covington Middletown Kentucky HicH ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Kenrucky ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF PHysics TEACHERS Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 1173, 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville President—George V. Page, Western Kentucky Lexington 
yuth Secretary—James L. Sublett, 518 West Jefferson, State College, Bowling Green Assistant Commissioner—-Joe Billy Mansfield, 
Louisville 2 Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of P.O. Box 1173, Lexington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION AND Louisville, Louisville 8 KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL Society 
CurricuLuM DEVELOPMENT KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
President—Dr. Joe Wilkes, University of President—Edward Newbury, University of Drive, Louisville 5 
Louisville, Louisville 8 Kentucky, Lexington 29 Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tab!er, 6 Glen Hill 
Secretary—Eddie Belcher, 506 West Hill Street, Secretary—Jesse Irvine, Eastern Kentucky State Road, Louisville 7 
Louisville 8 Hospital, Lexington Kentucky ScHoot Boarp ASSocIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION President—J. V. Vittitow, Owensboro 
vn President—Mrs. Octavia Graves, Morehead President—Louis F. Cobbs, 3030 Peale Avenue, Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Secretary—Mrs. Georgia B. Wear, Murray Louisville 5 Lexington 29 
ona Teachers OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN Secretary—J. C. Powell, 307 South Ewing, KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SPONSORS oF 
President—Mrs. Beulah Hill, Lexington City Louisville 6 CHEERLEADERS, Pep Ciuss, BATON TWwiIRLERS 
Schools, Lexington Kentucky CouNcIL For SociaL STUDIES President—(no report) 
Secretary—Mrs. Anna Day, Cardinal Hill President—Glenn A. McLain, Eastern Kentucky Secretary—Stella S. Gilb, University of Kentucky, 
Hospital, Lexington State College, Richmond Lexington 29 


Secretary—Winifred D. Broderick, Ahrens Trade 
School, 546 S. First, Louisville 2 























a KEA Planning Board Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 

i Term Expires Term Expires 
Rearie Oat nc MRC RR NIE Accs Eee Ea ek * sal 13, 1956 Claude Farley, Chairman,. Pikeville ? sideabhes dads sve June 30, 1958 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort..................... , 1956 mee, Cmte CN aiase ss cacscccccesnsnccaseicctencd sicecasacoodine nica aeanlidas cae June 30, 1956 
Charles Graham, Berea College, Berea eee 1957 Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, Louisville IP Laaatsentseasehediccine .......June 30, 1956 

; Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville zg 30, 1956 Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth, Lexington June 30, 1957 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemi rg ......June 30, 1957 Thelma Jones, Beechwood School, South Ft. Mitchell .......0................June 30, 1957 

| J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Covington June 30, 1957 Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro Public Schools, Owensboro ...................June 30, 1959 

/ Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington... 1956 Horace Nicholson, Bardstown June 30, 1959 








L. H. Lutes, Falmouth Commission on Teacher Education and 









1957 








































































j W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond Professional Standards 
i pi Z. . Cc org winay forcser 1958 : Term Expires 
ohn Fre illiams, Ashlan 1956 P : 57 
| Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah ................................ 1936 sk Seis Se Se Fee ee ae 
Frances Bethel, Morganfield Vane 3001056 Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray m .. June 30, 1956 
H Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green....June 30, 1956 = reaage alii aaa wiecaciniaaite > a 
r 5 : : § - 
ag a a. ee ne = Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way 30, 1958 
Mrs. Martha Sue Williams, 2953 Hackworth, Ashland ..................June 30, 1956 a er College. eo 
Alreda Baugh, Science Hill June 30, 1956 Hoorg prong” ag RIED cs ssccecencecs : > = a 
oe Koe 5 4 i 
Sais Pace’ Gaels om = ne Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead ..... 30, 1957 
(vacancies existing in teacher members in Fifth and Upper Kentucky River Districts) jae ask tate tome ee June & ba 
Commission on Professional Ethics : Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Frankfort , 
i Term Expires Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, ex officio 
rt Farley, Pikeville ............ June 30, 1957 Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 
el Taylor, Mt. Sterling June 30, 1956 Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort 
a, hort Rice, Adairville .......... June 30, 1958 W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky 
can, ETI MN AN RYLE onooocomscotecssccacssecacedpaceaeeaes Cevseed ects June 30, 1959 State College, Richmond 
POR NND RUE U. MMU RION ssc pcc cts tac cans capnnsce sitet encloses ee April 13, 1956 Lillian Lehman, Kentucky Education Association, Secretary 
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Return Postage Guaranteed is piaieaiaie iain 
1OUeFREE PUBLIC LIBR. 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. pt: a eTtLE Scat : 
Louisville 2, Kentucky + 


Kentucky Education Association 


Books from 


LINCOLN 

AND THE 
BLUEGRASS 

By WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND 
Lexington, early known as the “Athens 
of the West,” was the only part of the 
slaveholding South that Abraham Lin- 
coln knew intimately. How the environ- 
ment of the Bluegrass region, the home 
of Lincoln’s wife, shaped his views on 
slavery and secession is traced in the 
pages of this handsomely illustrated 


book. 
$6.50 


act's 


meee a, ~EDUCATION 
Pig See S| ees ~RESPONSIBILITY 
5 | i a By TUNIS ROMEIN 
Basic conflicts in education causing dis. 
quiet among educators over the apparent 


failure of the public school system to de- 
velop moral responsibility in American 


D 
| 

Pa A 
4 AW 





Sif ss Ap; 
Hyp’ 


youth are examined here. The author 
shows the need for return to faith in God 
as the basic influence in American edu- 








cation. 











$3.50 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN EDUCATION 5 
By William Clayton Bower tn a 
Answering a vital need of today’s schools, this book shows how a sound and rich program pm 
of emphasis on moral and spiritual values may become a part of the curriculum without _ Lb} 
doing violence to the traditional doctrine of separation of church and state. $3.50 E a) 
MAKING GOOD COMMUNITIES BETTER =a ial 
By Irwin T. Sanders =z AY 
This handbook, now in its third printing, is an invaluable tool for civic leaders. Its clear- | bei 4 += 
cut language tells the community leader how to plan, promote and complete successful com- 


$2.50 






munity programs. 


LEXINGTON 








